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Several  studies  comparing  college-aged  women  who 
experienced  the  divorce  of  their  parents  and  those  who  grew  up 
in  two-parent,  intact  homes  have  found  differences  in  their 
social  and  heterosexual  development . The  purpose  of  the 
present  study  was  to  investigate  possible  differences  further 
by  comparing  object  relations  characteristics  of  these  two 
groups.  Also,  among  women  from  divorced  homes,  associations 
between  several  sociodemographic  variables  and  object 
relations  measures  were  investigated. 

One  hundred  and  nine  female  undergraduate  students,  aged  17- 
23,  were  solicited  for  participation  from  several 
undergraduate  psychology  classes . Fifty-two  of  these  subjects 
came  from  divorced  homes;  a mated  sample  of  57  subjects  came 
from  intact  homes . 

Subjects  filled  out  an  initial  prescreening  questionnaire 
and  then  completed  a questionnaire  battery  at  the  time  of  the 
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study,  including  a Family  History/  Relationship  Questionnaire 
(FHRQ) ; the  Parent-Child  Relationship  Survey,  Father  Subscale, 
used  to  assess  the  quality  of  relationship  of  the  subject  with 
her  father  and  another  significant  male  father  figure;  the 
Bell  Object  Relations  Reality  Testing  Inventory  (BORRTI), 
which  assessed  object  relations  disturbances;  and  three  TAT 
cards,  administered  to  elicit  stories  related  to  object 
relations  difficulties. 

Results  showed  no  differences  in  object  relations 
characteristics  between  women  from  divorced  homes  and  women 
from  intact  homes  on  either  the  BORRTI  or  their  responses  to 
TAT  cards,  and  mean  scores  on  the  BORRTI  for  both  groups  were 
well  within  the  normal  range. 

Among  women  from  divorced  homes,  neither  quality  of 
relationship  with  one's  biological  father  nor  presence  or 
absence  of  a surrogate  father  figure  were  associated  with  any 
of  the  object  relations  measures . However,  quality  of 
relationship  with  surrogate  father  was  negatively  associated 
with  Alienation  (a  subscale  of  the  BORRTI)  for  women  from 
divorced  homes.  Alienation  reflects  a difficulty  believing  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  others  and  a tendency  to  isolate 
oneself  due  to  this  difficulty. 

Other  findings  included  that  women  from  divorced  homes  were 
significantly  more  likely  to  report  having  been  involved  in  a 
serious  relationship  by  their  present  age  and  were  more  likely 
to  report  having  experienced  sexual  abuse.  Possible 
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explanations  and  implications  for  these  findings  were 
discussed,  along  with  directions  for  future  research  in  this 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


During  the  past  30  years  the  American  family  has 
undergone  massive  structural  changes,  such  that  the  two- 
parent,  intact  home  is  no  longer  the  norm  for  rearing 
children.  Current  estimates  suggest  that  40-50%  of  the 
children  born  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  will 
experience  their  parents'  divorce  (Glick  & Lin,  1986) . 

Because  75%  of  divorced  mothers  and  80%  of  divorced  fathers 
remarry,  many  of  these  children  will  also  experience  becoming 
members  of  reconstituted  (blended)  families  (Hetherington, 
Stanley-Hagan,  & Anderson,  1989)  . 

The  multiple  effects  of  these  changes  on  children  have 
been  studied  extensively  (Guidubaldo  & Perry,  1985; 
Hetherington,  Cox,  & Cox  1979,  1985;  Kalter,  1977;  Peterson  & 
Zill,  1986;  Wallerstein  & Kelly,  1974,  1975,  1980,  1987) . 

Many  of  these  studies,  particularly  those  which  examined  the 
children  of  divorce  during  their  childhood  and  preteen  years, 
concluded  that  the  overall  effects  on  sons  were  more 
deleterious  than  the  effects  on  daughters.  They  suggest  that 
while  females  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  negative 
effects  of  parental  divorce,  throughout  their  childhood  they 
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seem  to  adjust  more  easily  than  their  male  counterparts. 

This  suggestion  that  "divorce  affects  sons  more  seriously 
than  daughters”  is  prevalent  in  much  of  the  literature  on 
children  of  divorce  (Kalter,  Riemer,  Brickman,  & Chen, 

1985)  . 

However,  increasingly,  this  conclusion  is  being 
challenged.  Kalter  et  al.  (1985)  point  out  that  research 
indicating  greater  problems  for  male  children  of  divorce  has 
generally  focused  on  short-term  effects  in  earlier  stages  of 
childhood  and  has  examined  cognitive  development,  academic 
achievement,  and  social  adjustment — not  heterosexual 
adjustment.  Studies  which  do  examine  adolescent  girls  and 
focus  on  relationship  issues  reveal  different  findings.  For 
example,  Hetherington 1 s (1972)  report  of  girls  aged  13-17 
years  old  found  that  daughters  of  divorce  sought  more 
attention  from  males  more  often,  were  the  most  forward  with 
males,  had  the  lowest  self-esteem,  and  reported  being  the 
most  active  sexually  when  compared  to  the  girls  from  intact 
and  from  widowed  families.  An  especially  interesting  finding 
was  that  the  behavior  was  most  pronounced  in  girls  who  had 
experienced  the  divorce  in  the  distant  past. 

Moreover,  the  latest  evidence  from  Wallerstein 1 s 
longitudinal  study  supports  this  finding  (Wallerstein  & 
Blakeslee,  1989).  Wallerstein 1 s most  recent  interviews  with 
subjects  who  are  now  in  their  late  teens  and  twenties 
revealed  that  a substantial  minority  of  young  adult  women 
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children  of  divorce  appear  to  exhibit  a nsleepern  effect, 
such  that  those  who  appeared  to  be  coping  successfully  with 
the  divorce  and  whose  lives  were  on-track  suddenly 
encountered  serious  problems  in  the  area  of  heterosexual 
relationships  in  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties.  A 
significant  number  of  these  young  women  married  very 
impulsively  at  a young  age,  married  men  who  were  extremely 
"safe"  (i.e.,  much  older  and  not  particularly  attractive  to 
or  financially  supportive  of  these  women) , or  avoided  any 
type  of  heterosexual  commitment  at  all.  Fear  of  betrayal  by 
their  male  partners  was  common  among  these  women. 

A growing  body  of  retrospective  studies  examining  the 
social  and  heterosexual  development  of  young  adult  college- 
aged  women  who  experienced  divorce  as  children  adds  some 
support  to  this  finding  of  a "sleeper  effect."  Studies  have 
indicated  that  both  sons  and  daughters  from  divorced  families 
report  significantly  more  sexual  experience  (Hepworth,  Ryder, 
& Dreyer,  1984)  and  are  more  likely  to  cohabit  before 
marriage  (Greenberg  & Nay,  1982)  than  their  cohorts  from 
divorced  homes.  Also,  several  studies  have  shown  that 
daughters  from  divorced  homes  have  had  their  first  sexual 
experience  at  a much  younger  age  than  those  from  intact  homes 
(Booth,  Brinkerhoof,  & White,  1984;  Kinnaird  & Gerrard, 

1986),  a finding  that  was  not  true  among  sons  from  divorced 


vs.  intact  homes. 
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Hepworth,  Ryder,  and  Dreyer  (1984)  found  that 
adolescents  who  have  suffered  parental  loss  through  death 
tend  to  move  into  subsequent  intimate  relationships  either 
more  quickly  or  more  slowly  than  those  who  have  not  incurred 
parental  loss,  while  those  from  divorced  families  tend  to 
show  a pattern  of  moving  more  quickly  into  relationships. 
Furthermore,  those  who  exhibited  accelerated  courtship 
patterns  in  this  study  appeared  to  be  motivated  by  a sense  of 
urgency.  There  were  no  gender  differences  reported  in  this 
study.  These  reports  seem  to  corroborate  Wallerstein 1 s 
qualitative  impression  that  many  of  these  women  are  entering 
into  heterosexual  relationships  impulsively  out  of  a need  for 
security  (Wallerstein  & Blakeslee,  1989),  as  well  as 
Hetherington 1 s (1972)  earlier  finding  that  adolescent  girls 
are  impulsive  and  attention-seeking  around  males. 

Also,  studies  have  found  that  among  college-aged 
females,  daughters  from  divorced  families  had  a less  positive 
attitude  toward  marriage  than  daughters  from  intact  families 
(Kinnaird  & Gerrard,  1986)  , were  less  hopeful  about  their  own 
abilities  to  have  a successful  marriage,  and  viewed  men  as 
significantly  more  unfeeling  and  less  strong  (Kalter  et  al . , 
1985) . Greenberg  and  Nay  (1982)  found  that  both  sons  and 
daughters  more  readily  accepted  divorce  as  a viable  solution 
to  marital  conflicts. 

Southworth  and  Schwarz  (1987)  studied  college-aged  women 
and  identified  several  of  the  mediating  variables  that  may 
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mitigate  against  relationship  difficulties.  They  found  no 
differences  between  the  divorced  group  and  the  intact  group 
on  heterosexual  trust;  however,  within  the  divorced  group, 
heterosexual  trust  was  significantly  related  to  the  father's 
acceptance  and  inversely  to  his  love  inconsistency.  The 
greater  the  divorced  father's  acceptance/consistency,  the 
higher  the  daughter's  heterosexual  trust;  the  less  the 
father's  acceptance/consistency,  the  lower  the  daughter's 
heterosexual  trust.  Also,  post-divorce  contact  with  the 
father  was  predictive  of  heterosexual  trust. 

Similarly,  Booth  et  al . (1984)  found  that  post-divorce 

conflict  and  decline  in  relations  with  parents  following  the 
divorce  were  associated  with  heterosexual  difficulties  among 
both  male  and  female  children.  This  study  revealed  that 
decline  in  relations  with  mother  or  father  and  post-divorce 
conflict  between  the  parents  were  significantly  associated 
with  the  tendency  to  cohabit  or  marry  early  among  females . 

These  findings  concerning  the  importance  of  post-divorce 
relationship  with  parents  for  the  offspring's  heterosexual 
relationships  is  particularly  important,  given  that  other 
studies  have  shown  that  children  of  divorce  perceive  their 
relationships  with  their  parents,  and  particularly  their 
fathers,  less  favorably  than  do  children  from  intact  families 
(Fine,  Moreland,  & Schwebel,  1983;  Fine,  Worley  & Schwebel, 
1985) . 
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Thus,  it  appears  that  adult  female  children  of  divorce 
show  some  significant  differences  in  their  heterosexual 
development  than  their  counterparts  from  intact  families. 
However,  because  most  of  the  research  on  children  of  divorce 
has  focused  on  childhood  and  adolescence  and  on  academic, 
cognitive  and  social  functioning,  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  on  young  adult  women  from  divorced  homes  and  the 
nature  of  their  heterosexual  relationships  is  relatively 
sparse.  Nevertheless,  studies  have  identified  some  distinct 
differences  in  their  romantic  and  courtship  patterns  as  well 
as  some  indicators  of  differences  in  their  attitudes  toward 
men . 

While  some  studies  have  also  pointed  toward  differences 
among  young  men  from  divorced  vs . intact  homes  in  the  area  of 
heterosexual  relationships,  this  study  will  focus  exclusively 
on  young  women,  for  several  reasons.  First,  many  studies 
have  pointed  out  both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
differences  between  young  men  and  women  from  divorced  vs. 
intact  homes  and  have  noted  that  the  area  of  relationships  is 
particularly  problematic  for  women  vs.  men  from  divorced 
homes  (Hetherington,  1972;  Wallerstein  & Blakeslee,  1989) . 
Furthermore,  by  focusing  just  on  the  experience  of  women,  the 
author  hopes  to  conduct  a more  in-depth  study  of  relationship 
styles  and  attitudes  toward  the  opposite  sex. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  use  the  rich  theoretical 
material  provided  by  object  relations  and  attachment  theory 
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as  a backdrop  for  exploring  and  attempting  to  understand 
further  the  relationship  styles  of  young  adult  females  who 
are  children  of  divorce.  Stated  very  briefly,  according  to 
object  relations  theory,  characteristics  of  childhood 
relationships  to  parental  figures  determines  the  quality  of 
adult  relationships,  through  the  development  of  interpersonal 
"representations”  within  the  individual  (Bowlby,  1977; 
Fairbairn,  1954;  Kernberg,  1976).  For  example,  a daughter 
who  develops  a trusting  relationship  with  a father  or  father 
figure  will  form  an  inner  representation  or  introject  of  a 
trustworthy  male.  She  will  then  tend  to  project  these 
qualities  onto  other  significant  adult  males  whom  she 
encountered  throughout  her  life.  Also,  intro jects  or  inner 
representations  of  various  aspects  of  one's  life  can  occur, 
such  as  marriage,  career,  etc.  (Cashdan,  1988)  . 

While  the  experiences  that  are  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  object  relations  occur  very  early  in  childhood, 
they  are  modified  throughout  life  through  one's  experience 
with  important  relationships  (Arlow,  1980)  . Thus,  for 
example,  a particularly  positive  or  negative  relationship 
with  a male  parental  figure  in  later  childhood  or  a positive 
relationship  with  a dating  partner  could  modify  early 
representations  the  child  might  have  of  males. 

The  experience  with  one's  primary  adult  caregiver  is 
considered  to  be  critical  in  the  development  of  relationship 
styles,  and  separation  from  a primary  caregiver  is  an 
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important  emotional  experience  with  far-reaching  implications 
(Bowlby,  1977) . Thus,  object  relations  and  attachment  theory 
are  extremely  relevant  for  children  of  divorce  because  the 
separation  experience  is  a central  developmental  experience 
in  the  life  of  the  child  of  divorce. 

Given  the  relative  lack  of  knowledge  on  heterosexual 
relationship  styles  among  adult  female  children  of  divorce 
and  the  potential  of  object  relations  theory  as  a vehicle  for 
exploring  this  question,  the  author  proposes  the  following: 

(1)  to  examine  empirically  object  relations 
characteristics  of  adult  female  children  of 
divorce, 

(2)  to  compare  object  relations  characteristics  of 
adult  female  children  from  divorced  and  intact 
homes, 

(3)  to  investigate  the  association  between  the  ongoing 
relationship  with  the  father  and/or  father 
surrogate  figure  and  object  relations 
characteristics  among  adult  female  children  of 
divorce,  and 

(4)  to  investigate  other  post-divorce  family  variables 
which  may  be  predictive  of  object  relations 
characteristics  among  adult  female  children  of 


divorce . 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Rsvchological  Effects  of.  Parental  Divorce  on  Children 

A plethora  of  studies  have  examined  the  effects  of 
divorce  on  childrens*  social,  behavioral,  and  emotional 
functioning  during  childhood  (as  contrasted  with  more  long- 
term effects  that  manifest  in  young  adulthood) . This  section 
surveys  several  significant  studies  in  this  area. 

In  an  early  study,  Nye  (1957)  investigated  children  from 
what  he  termed  "happy,  unbroken, " "broken, " and  "unhappy, 
unbroken"  homes  in  three  Washington  high  schools,  using  a 
questionnaire  survey.  Broken  homes  included  families  that 
experienced  divorce,  separation,  or  parental  death.  Happy 
and  unhappy  ratings  were  assessed  based  on  children* s self- 
reports.  Nye  concluded  that  on  measures  of  psychosomatic 
illness,  physical  sensitivity,  and  delinquency,  children  from 
unhappy,  unbroken  homes  showed  the  poorest  adjustment, 
followed  by  children  from  broken  homes,  and  children  from 
happy,  unbroken  homes,  respectively.  The  only  statistically 
significant  difference  was  between  unhappy,  unbroken  homes 
and  the  other  two  types  of  homes  (which  did  not  differ  from 
each  other)  on  measures  of  psychosomatic  illness  and  physical 
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sensitivity.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  that  children  were 
better  off  in  homes  broken  by  divorce,  rather  than  in  high 
conflict,  intact  homes. 

The  next  major  body  of  work  in  this  area  was  performed 
by  Hetherington  and  her  colleagues,  who  investigated  the 
effects  of  father  absence  on  child  development.  In  an  often- 
cited  study  focusing  on  heterosexual  behavior  among 
adolescent  girls,  Hetherington  (1972)  found  that  adolescent, 
father-absent  girls  tended  to  show  two  extreme  types  of 
behavior.  They  either  demonstrated  severe  sexual  anxiety, 
shyness,  and  discomfort  around  males,  or  promiscuous, 
impulsive,  and  inappropriately  assertive  behavior  with  male 
peers  and  adults.  No  such  differences  were  found  in  the 
interactions  of  father-absent  girls  with  other  females. 

In  a seminal  longitudinal  study,  Hetherington,  Cox,  and 
Cox  (1979)  matched  48  divorced  parents  and  their  preschool- 
aged  children  with  a group  of  48  intact  families. 
Observational,  interview,  self-report,  rating  scales,  and 
standardized  test  measures  were  given  at  2 months,  1 year, 
and  2 years  following  divorce. 

The  subjects  in  this  study  fell  into  four  groups  of  24 
families  each:  intact  families  with  girls,  intact  families 
with  boys,  divorced  families  with  girls,  and  divorced 
families  with  boys . The  children  in  these  families  were  all 
4 years  of  age  at  the  onset  of  the  study.  The  sample 
consisted  of  white,  well-educated,  middle-class  families 
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residing  in  Virginia.  The  study's  most  striking  conclusion 
was  that  divorce  is  almost  universally  a stressful,  traumatic 
life  crisis  that  touches  all  family  members;  in  the  families 
studied  there  were  none  in  which  at  least  one  family  member 
did  not  report  distress  or  exhibit  disrupted  behavior, 
particularly  during  the  first  year  after  divorce. 

Divorced  mothers  and  fathers  encountered  marked  stress 
in  practical  problems  of  living,  self-concept  and  emotional 
adjustment,  and  interpersonal  relations  following  divorce. 

Low  self-esteem,  loneliness,  depression  and  feelings  of 
helplessness  were  common,  and  divorced  parents  were  still 
less  satisfied  with  their  lives  two  years  after  divorce  than 
parents  in  intact  families. 

Parent-child  relations  in  divorced  families  also  showed 
marked  disruptions.  Divorced  parents  infantilized  their 
children  and  communicated  less  well  with  them  than  did 
parents  from  intact  families.  In  addition,  they  tended  to  be 
less  affectionate,  more  inconsistent,  and  less  in  control  of 
their  children's  behavior.  A peak  of  stress  in  parent-child 
interactions  occurred  1 year  following  the  divorce,  and 
marked  improvement  occurred  thereafter. 

During  the  first  year  following  divorce,  the  children  in 
divorced  families  were  more  dependent,  disobedient, 
aggressive,  whining,  demanding,  and  unaffect ionate  than 
children  in  intact  families.  However,  by  the  end  of  2 years 
girls  from  divorced  families  in  which  remarriages  had  not 
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occurred  were  functioning  well  and  had  positive  relationships 
with  their  custodial  mothers.  (More  data  on  girls  in 
remarried  families  were  reported  at  the  6-year  follow-up, 
described  below) . In  contrast,  boys  in  divorced  families 
continued  to  show  marked  difficulties,  demonstrating  more 
acting-out,  coercive,  noncompliant  behaviors  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school  and  exhibiting  difficulties  in  peer 
relationships  and  school  achievement.  This  study  raised 
serious  concerns  about  the  adjustment  of  children, 
particularly  boys,  following  divorce. 

In  a 6-year  follow  up  of  these  families,  Hetherington, 
Cox,  and  Cox  (1985)  reported  that  daughters  in  families  with 
a divorced,  nonremarried  mother  were  very  similar  in 
adjustment  to  those  in  nondivorced  families.  In  contrast, 
even  6 years  after  divorce,  sons  showed  more  aggressive, 
antisocial  behavior  and  less  social  competence  than  sons  in 
nondivorced  families.  This  finding  was  consistently  reported 
by  sons,  mothers,  teachers,  peers,  and  through  observations 
in  the  home  and  in  mothers1  and  sons1  daily  behavioral 
checklists.  Mothers  and  noncustodial  parents  rated  the  boys 
to  be  more  depressed  and  withdrawn;  teachers  and  peers  did 
not . 

Interestingly,  the  findings  for  remarried  families  were 
quite  different.  Boys  and  girls  with  mothers  who  had  been 
remarried  less  than  2 years  were  viewed  by  themselves  and 
their  parents  as  having  more  antisocial  behavior  than 
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children  in  nondivorced  families.  School  ratings  (teacher 
and  peer)  corroborated  these  findings.  Boys  in  families  that 
had  been  remarried  for  more  than  2 years  differed  only  on 
peer  ratings  of  antisocial  behavior  from  boys  on  nondivorced 
families;  on  all  other  measures  they  did  not  differ. 

However,  girls  in  families  that  had  been  remarried  more  than 
2 years  still  continued  to  view  themselves  and  also  were 
viewed  by  their  stepfathers  as  having  more  problems  than 
girls  in  nondivorced  families.  These  problems  included 
depression  and  low  social  competence.  These  findings  led  the 
authors  to  a conclusion  that  has  become  accepted  in  much  of 
the  literature  on  children  of  divorce.  After  the  initial 
period  of  adjustment  following  divorce,  sons  appear  to  have 
far  more  difficulties  than  daughters.  However,  in  remarried 
families  the  reverse  appears  to  be  true;  girls  seem  to  have 
more  difficulties  than  boys. 

In  an  interesting  re-analysis  of  the  6-year  data, 
Hetherington  (1989)  identified  three  clusters  of  children, 
based  on  their  style  of  coping  to  divorce,  termed  "winners,  " 
"losers,"  and  "survivors."  The  "losers"  were  aggressive  and 
insecure,  manifesting  multiple  problems  in  multiple  settings. 
They  were  prone  to  impulsive,  aggressive  behavior  at  school 
and  in  the  home;  70%  of  these  children  did  not  have  a close 
friend.  This  group  had  three  times  as  many  boys  as  girls. 
Their  homes  were  characterized  by  high  levels  of  negative 
affect,  conflict,  and  unsatisfactory  conflict-resolution 
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styles  in  parents;  parenting  styles  tended  to  be  disengaged, 
neglecting,  or  ineffectually  authoritarian.  Boys  in  this 
group  tended  to  have  no  close  relationship  with  an  adult 
male.  Girls  in  this  cluster  had  poor  relationships  with 
their  mothers. 

The  "survivors”  tended  to  be  what  Hetherington  termed 
opportunistic-competent.  They  showed  an  egocentric, 
manipulative  quality,  frequently  ingratiating  themselves  to 
people  in  power.  This  coping  strategy  appeared  to  be 
effective;  these  children  were  high  in  self-esteem,  popular 
with  their  peers  and  teachers,  and  low  in  behavior  problems. 
Interestingly,  children  in  this  group  tended  to  come  from 
high-conflict  families;  also,  almost  all  the  girls  in  this 
group  had  working  mothers . There  were  equal  numbers  of  boys 
and  girls  in  this  group. 

Children  in  the  "winner”  group  were  identified  as  caring- 
competent.  Like  the  opportunistic-competent  group,  they  were 
very  well  adjusted  and  high  in  self-esteem.  However,  they 
also  exhibited  more  prosocial  and  caring  behaviors  than  the 
opportunistic-competent  group.  Most  of  the  children  in  this 
group  were  girls.  From  this  early  study,  it  appeared  that 
girls  had  better  coping  styles  for  dealing  with  parental 
divorce . 

The  other  very  well  known  longitudinal  study  on  the 
effects  of  divorce  on  children  was  performed  by  Wallerstein 
and  Kelly,  using  an  initial  sample  of  131  children  and 
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adolescents  from  60  divorcing  families  in  a wealthy  suburban 
area  of  Northern  California.  The  sample  was  predominantly 
white,  well  educated,  and  upper  middle  class.  However,  this 
study  was  unique  in  that  at  the  outset  of  the  study,  children 
of  all  age  ranges,  from  2-1/2  to  18  years,  were  included; 
furthermore,  follow-ups  were  performed  1 year,  18  months,  5, 
10  and  15  years  later.  A common  criticism  of  this  study  is 
that  no  control  group  was  used;  also,  the  researchers  relied 
mostly  on  qualitative  interviews  without  standardized  scoring 
procedures.  Nevertheless,  the  authors  were  able  to  obtain  a 
wealth  of  information  on  the  short-  and  long-term  effects  of 
divorce  on  children,  and  differential  effects  based  on  the 
age  of  child  at  time  of  divorce.  Because  of  the  strong 
influence  this  study  has  had,  its  results  will  be  discussed 
in  detail  here.  The  qualitative  nature  of  the  study  will  be 
reflected  in  this  description. 

The  initial  reports  at  the  time  of  divorce  and  1 year 
later  were  alarming.  Preschool-aged  children  (aged  2-1/2-5 
years;  N = 34)  initially  showed  significant  amounts  of 
emotional  distress,  regression,  developmental  delays,  and  at 
the  older  end  of  this  age  group,  visible  self-blame  and 
anger.  A common  theme  in  their  play  and  talk  with  the 
interviewer  was  anxiety  about  abandonment  and  the  fear  that 
they  were  replaceable,  just  as  their  mother  and/or  father  had 
been  to  one  another.  Although  initially  all  of  the  children 
were  considered  psychologically  and  developmentally  on  track. 
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1 year  later,  one-half  showed  deterioration.  In  contrast  to 
the  Hetherington,  Cox,  and  Cox  study,  in  the  preschool 
sample,  girls  were  in  significantly  worse  psychological 
condition  than  boys  in  the  preschool  group  at  18  months . 

Relationships  between  children  and  mothers  deteriorated 
somewhat  in  this  age  group,  largely  due  to  increased 
disciplinary  roles  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  By  contrast, 
relationships  between  children  in  this  age  group  and  fathers 
improved  in  almost  50%  of  the  cases  (Wallerstein,  1984) . 

Among  early  school-aged  children  (aged  6 to  8;  N = 35) , 
the  most  pervasive  response  was  sadness.  The  impact  of  the 
separation  seemed  almost  overwhelming  in  this  group,  and 
crying  and  sobbing  were  common.  They  also  showed  intense 
fears  of  abandonment.  Another  characteristic  of  this  group 
was  an  intense  yearning  for  the  departed  parent. 
Interestingly,  most  children  displayed  an  idealization  and 
inhibition  of  aggression  toward  the  father  and  outright  anger 
and  resentment  at  the  custodial  mother.  Reconciliation 
fantasies  were  common.  At  18  months,  these  reconciliation 
fantasies  were  still  intense. 

The  older  school-age  children  (ages  9-12,  N =44)  also 
displayed  several  characteristic  reactions.  One  common 
finding  was  what  the  authors  referred  to  as  a "layering  of 
responses . " These  children  were  especially  good  at  hiding 
their  feelings  and  often  appeared  poised  and  composed  at 
their  interviews.  Yet,  their  apparent  courage  and  bravado 
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invariably  gave  way  to  profound  underlying  feelings  of  loss 
and  rejection,  helplessness,  and  fear  of  loneliness. 

They  frequently  reported  an  intense,  conscious  anger  that 
distinguished  them  from  the  younger  groups.  Also,  they  were 
often  engaged  in  frenetic  activity  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
painful  feelings.  Somatic  symptoms  were  also  more  severe  in 
this  group  than  in  younger  groups.  Another  common 
characteristic  was  the  tendency  to  become  involved  in  loyalty 
conflicts,  aligning  with  one  parent  over  another.  Twice  as 
many  alignments  were  with  the  mother  against  the  father, 
rather  than  the  other  way  around  (Wallerstein  & Kelly,  1975)  . 

In  the  adolescent  group  (age  13  to  18  years,  N = 18) , 
the  dramatic  change  in  parent-child  relationships  was  most 
striking.  An  important  function  of  the  family  as  a secure 
home  base  for  the  adolescent  seeking  to  strike  out  on  his/her 
own,  only  to  return  home  when  needed,  was  obviously  disrupted 
by  the  divorce.  Many  children  reported  resentment  and 
anxiety  about  the  fact  that  their  parents  were  undergoing 
changes  and  instabilities  that  often  occupied  center  stage. 

It  was  as  if  the  time  for  growing  up  had  been  foreshortened 
by  the  divorce.  New  roles  in  the  family  demanding  increased 
responsibility  were  common;  at  times  these  resulted  in 
maturity,  at  other  times  they  were  overwhelming.  Another 
source  of  anxiety  was  the  sudden  perception  of  their  parents 
as  sexual  objects.  A common  theme  among  the  adolescents  was 
worry  about  sex  and  marriage;  many  children  asked,  "Does  this 
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mean  that  this  will  happen  to  me,  too?"  (Wallerstein  & Kelly, 
1974)  . 

Five  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  project,  58  of  the 
original  60  families  were  recontacted  and  studied.  While  34% 
of  the  children  appeared  to  be  doing  very  well,  another  37% 
were  judged  to  be  suffering  from  a moderate  to  severe 
depression  that  was  manifested  in  feelings  and  behaviors 
ranging  from  chronic  unhappiness,  delinquency,  poor  learning, 
apathy,  restlessness,  and  neediness.  The  remaining  29%  had 
resumed  appropriate  developmental  tasks  but  expressed  a 
significant  sense  of  deprivation  and  sadness  and  resentment 
toward  both  parents  (Wallerstein  & Kelly,  1980) . 

At  the  10-year  follow-up,  among  children  who  were 
preschoolers  at  the  time  of  divorce  (now  in  their  teens), 
adjustment  was  best  for  those  who  were  youngest  at  the  time 
of  the  marital  breakup.  Most  of  the  children  claimed  no 
memories  of  the  intact,  predivorce  family,  even  though  over 
half  of  the  sample  had  been  aged  five.  They  also  were  not 
preoccupied  with  reasons  for  the  divorce,  although  30%  said 
that  the  divorce  remained  a central  aspect  in  their  lives 
which  evoked  feelings  of  sadness  and  anger.  Also, 
reconciliation  fantasies  remained  fairly  frequent  in  this 
group.  The  psychological  existence  and  significance  of  the 
father  remained  universally  strong  for  these  children,  even 
if  contact  was  minimal.  As  a group,  these  children  were  more 
optimistic  about  their  futures  and  did  not  express  the  same 
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burden  that  the  older  children  displayed  about  their  own 
marriages . 

By  contrast,  children  who  were  originally  in  the  young 
school-aged  sample,  aged  16  to  18  at  the  10-year  point, 
exhibited  far  more  anxiety  and  fears  of  disappointments  in 
love  relationships,  lowered  expectations,  and  a sense  of 
powerlessness.  Also,  memories  and  fantasies  of  the  idealized 
intact  family  were  strong,  as  were  ongoing  feelings  of 
sadness  about  the  divorce.  As  indicated,  fear  of 
disappointment  and  betrayal  in  relationships  was  strong  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  Half  of  the  boys  and  one-fourth  of  the 
girls  in  this  age  group  were  considered  poorly  adjusted  and 
at  high  risk  at  the  10-year  mark. 

The  10-year  follow-up  of  older  children  and  adolescents, 
now  aged  19  to  29,  revealed  that  these  children  still 
regarded  the  divorce  as  a continuing  major  influence  in  their 
lives.  A significant  number  still  reported  feelings  of 
intense  sadness  and  resentment  and  deprivation  due  to  the 
divorce.  A significant  subgroup  of  males  was  involved  in 
delinquency,  while  a significant  subgroup  of  females  reported 
intense  despair  or  anxiety  about  relationships  and  fear  of 
rejection.  The  serious  difficulties  with  relationships 
described  by  many  young  women  caused  Wallerstein  to  contend  . 
in  her  most  recent  writings  that  a significant  subsample  of 
daughters  of  divorce  exhibit  a "sleeper  effect,"  such  that 
the  real  effects  of  divorce  are  not  apparent  until  young 
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adulthood.  At  that  time  women  experience  tremendous  anxiety 
about  relationships  and  often  choose  men  who  are  "safe"  but 
ultimately  unsatisfying  partners  (Wallerstein  & Blakeslee, 
1989;  Wallerstein  & Kelly,  1987) . 

In  addition  to  providing  many  insights  about  the 
uniqueness  of  the  child's  reaction  at  each  stage  of  the 
divorce,  the  Wallerstein  and  Kelly  study  is  probably  most 
striking  in  its  demonstration  that  divorce  is  a major  life 
event  with  longlasting,  often  disruptive  effects  on  children. 
Only  those  who  are  very  young  at  the  time  of  the  divorce  seem 
to  escape  from  this  long-term,  lingering  effect  that  lasts 
well  into  adulthood.  While  Wallerstein  does  not  maintain 
that  children  are  necessarily  better  off  in  an  unhappy, 
unbroken  home,  she  contends  that  as  a society  we  have  failed 
to  fully  consider  the  dramatic  implications  of  this  event  for 
children  (Wallerstein  & Blakeslee,  1989)  . 

Guidubaldi  and  Perry  (1985)  addressed  some  of  the 
limitations  of  the  two  longitudinal  studies  just  cited  by 
using  a randomly  selected,  large-scale,  nationwide  sample 
with  both  experimental  and  control  groups  and  well- 
standardized  measures  of  social-emotional  and  adaptive 
behaviors.  In  this  study,  randomly  selected  school 
psychologists  selected  a random  sample  of  699  children  from 
38  states  in  grades  1,  3,  and  5.  Children  from  intact 
families  (both  biological  parents  present  since  the  birth  of 
the  child)  were  matched  with  children  from  currently  divorced 
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single-parent  families.  The  sample  was  predominantly  white 
(88%)  . 

Mental  health  measures  included  ratings  by 
psychologists,  teachers,  and  parents  using  scales  assessing 
locus  of  control,  behavioral  adaptation,  optimism-pessimism, 
and  several  other  measures.  A 2-year  follow-up  on  the 
original  sample  was  included  as  part  of  the  study. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  strikingly  similar  to 
those  reported  by  the  Wallerstein  and  Kelly  and  the 
Hetherington  studies.  At  the  follow-up,  children  from 
divorced  homes  evidenced  significantly  higher  scores  on  9 out 
of  30  measures  of  mental  health  problems,  including 
dependency,  inattention,  inappropriate  behavior,  and 
unhappiness.  Furthermore,  mean  raw  scores  for  the  overall 
behavioral  problem  index  were  significantly  higher  for 
children  from  divorced  vs.  intact  homes. 

Controlling  for  gender,  the  authors  found  no  significant 
differences  between  girls  from  divorced  and  intact  homes  on 
behavioral  indicators,  while  there  were  significant 
differences  between  boys  from  divorced  and  intact  homes  on 
six  mental  health  criteria,  in  the  expected  direction.  This 
supports  earlier  findings  that,  among  school  aged  children, 
boys  seem  to  be  affected  more  adversely  than  girls  by  the 
divorce . 

Peterson  and  Zill  (1986)  also  examined  a large  nation- 
wide sample  of  children  in  a based  on  a national  survey. 
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which  included  1400  children  aged  12-16.  The  study  was 
noteworthy  in  that  the  divorced  sample  included  children 
living  with  their  biological  fathers  as  well  as  those  living 
with  their  biological  mothers.  Overall,  children  from 
divorced  families  who  were  residing  with  their  biological 
mothers  were  more  depressed  or  withdrawn  and  exhibited  more 
antisocial  behavior  than  children  from  intact  families. 

There  were  no  differences  between  children  living  with  their 
fathers  and  those  from  intact  homes. 

Controlling  for  gender,  the  study  showed  that  boys  who 
were  living  with  their  fathers  were  at  least  as  well  off  as 
boys  living  with  both  parents  on  measures  of  depression, 
while  girls  living  with  their  fathers  were  even  more 
depressed  than  girls  living  with  their  mothers.  Among  those 
living  with  their  fathers,  antisocial  behavior  was  even 
higher  for  girls,  whereas  it  was  at  the  level  of  intact 
families  for  boys.  These  findings  may  explain  why  boys  did 
not  appear  to  be  doing  as  well  as  girls  in  many  other 
studies,  in  which  the  sample  of  divorced  families  was  almost 
exclusively  the  mother-headed,  single-parent  family.  The 
authors  concluded  that  children  may  adjust  better  when  the 
same-sex  parent  is  the  custodial  parent. 

Recently,  Cherlin  et  al.  (1991)  examined  two  national 
longitudinal  surveys  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  which  followed  children  and  their  families  from  age  7 
and  ages  7-11  in  the  British  and  United  States  data. 
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respectively,  to  ages  11  and  11-16,  respectively.  For  the 
British  data,  parents  and  teachers  independently  rated 
childrens'  behaviors,  and  achievement  tests  were  given  for 
both  time  points;  for  the  U.S.  data,  parent  ratings  of 
children's  behavior  problems  were  taken.  Children  whose 
parents  divorced  or  separated  during  the  interval  between 
survey  years  were  compared  with  those  whose  families  remained 
intact.  While  there  were  significant  differences  between 
children  of  both  genders  on  behavioral  indicators  by  family 
type,  once  predivorce  family  difficulties  and  behavioral 
problems  in  children  were  controlled  for,  the  effect  dropped 
out  for  boys  and  was  lowered  dramatically  for  girls. 

This  striking  finding  caused  the  authors  to  argue  that 
"those  concerned  with  the  effects  of  divorce  on  children 
should  consider  reorienting  their  thinking"  (Cherlin  et  al . , 
1991,  p.  1388) . Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  it  may 
not  be  divorce  per  se  that  results  in  difficulties  for 
children  but,  rather,  family  dysfunction  (or  other  factors) 
that  preceded  the  divorce . 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  has  been  to  examine 
existing  records  of  childrens'  mental  health  agencies  in 
order  to  determine  the  prevalence  of  children  of  divorce.  In 
one  such  study,  Kalter  (1977)  found  that  divorced  children 
comprised  32.5%  of  a sample  of  400  randomly  selected  intake 
records  at  a mental  health  center  in  Michigan,  a rate  which 
was  twice  as  high  as  the  occurrence  of  children  of  divorce  in 
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the  general  population  for  that  cohort.  Furthermore,  a 
disproportionately  high  percentage  of  girls  in  the  sample 
came  from  a remarried  home,  suggesting  that  living  in  a 
stepparent  household  with  a stepfather  is  especially 
stressful  for  girls. 

Taken  in  sum,  some  fairly  consistent  findings  emerge 
from  this  literature.  Overall,  boys  appear  to  show  more 
adjustment  difficulties  than  girls,  particularly  among  school- 
aged  children.  However,  this  effect  may  be  reversed  when  the 
father  is  the  custodial  parent  and  when  the  mother  remarries. 
Girls  seem  to  have  the  most  difficulties  in  families  in  which 
they  reside  with  their  biological  mother  and  a stepfather  or 
in  which  they  reside  with  the  father.  Another  finding  among 
adolescent  girls  from  divorced  homes  is  that  they  may 
demonstrate  more  impulsive,  attention-seeking  behaviors 
toward  males.  Finally,  an  important  finding  to  consider  when 
interpreting  all  of  these  studies  is  Cherlin  et  al.'s  (1991) 
that  it  may  not  be  divorce  per  se  but,  rather,  predivorce 
variables  that  are  predicting  these  difficulties. 

The  most  traumatic  effects  of  divorce  appear  to  occur  1 
1 or  2 years  subsequent  to  the  divorce.  While  it  appears 
from  the  little  longitudinal  data  available  that  most 
children  eventually  adjust  following  the  divorce, 
experiencing  parental  divorce  in  childhood  remains  a highly 
significant  event  in  one's  life.  Moreover,  its  long-term 
effects  can  be  subtle  but  nevertheless  significant.  One  such 
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"sleeper"  effect  that  appears  to  occur  among  women  is  a 
difficulty  in  trusting  the  stability  of  relationships  and  in 
forming  a satisfying,  stable  heterosexual  relationship.  The 
following  section  focuses  on  this  question  of  long-term 
effects  of  divorce  on  daughters. 

Long-Term  Effects  of  Parental  Divorce  on  Young  Women 

Generally,  research  on  the  long-term  effects  of  parental 
divorce  on  young  women  has  focused  on  two  types  of  dependent 
variables:  global  measures  of  psychological  adjustment,  and 
measures  of  adjustment  to  heterosexual  relationships  and 
marriage  and  parenting  roles.  This  section  begins  with  a 
review  of  the  first  category  of  studies. 

Global  Adjustment  Studies 

In  a large  cross-sectional  study  comparing  survey  data 
from  a 1957  and  a 1976  national  survey  of  American  adults, 
Kulka  and  Weingarten  (1979)  compared  subjects  who  had  grown 
up  in  four  types  of  families:  intact,  disrupted  by  divorce  or 
marital  separation,  disrupted  by  death,  and  disrupted  for 
other  reasons.  The  authors  found  that  young  adults  (aged  21- 
34)  from  divorced  backgrounds  were  significantly  less  likely 
to  report  being  "very  happy"  than  those  from  intact  homes; 
however,  this  effect  was  not  found  in  older  age  groups, 
suggesting  it  may  dissipate  with  age.  Adults  from  divorced 
backgrounds  also  identified  childhood  or  adolescence  as  the 
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most  unhappy  time  of  their  life  and  still  saw  the  divorce  as 
a focal  point  of  their  life,  a finding  similar  to  Wallerstein 
and  Blakeslee's  (1989)  reports  of  young  adults. 

In  other  measures  of  global  psychological  adjustment, 
the  Kulka  and  Weingarten  (1979)  concluded  that  there  was  a 
consistent  yet  modest  difference  between  children  from 
divorced  homes  and  those  from  intact  homes  on  a variety  of 
measures,  including  reporting  poor  physical  health,  reporting 
that  "bad  things"  frequently  happen  to  them,  reporting  having 
felt  an  impending  nervous  breakdown,  and,  for  males, 
reporting  that  they  frequently  find  things  hard  to  handle 
when  bad  things  happen  to  them.  By  contrast,  on  more  global 
measures  such  as  depression,  self-efficacy,  self-esteem  and 
life  satisfaction,  no  differences  emerged  between  the  groups. 
The  authors  concluded  that  divorce  does  seem  to  have  a long- 
term effect  on  adult  adjustment,  but  it  is  a modest  one  that 
appears  to  dissipate  in  time. 

Parish  and  Boyd  (1983)  studied  the  relationship  between 
previous  family  background  (intact,  divorced) , current 
marital  status,  and  locus  of  control  using  a sample  of  778 
midwestern  college  students.  The  only  statistically 
significant  difference  found  was  as  a function  of  family 
type:  Those  from  divorced  families  evidenced  more  external 

locus  of  control  than  those  from  intact  families.  There  were 
no  significant  differences  due  to  sex  of  respondent.  The 
authors  interpret  this  finding  as  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
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children  from  divorced  families  experience  a massive  dosage 
of  "fate"  in  their  childhood,  which  may  foster  an  external 
locus  of  control. 

Lopez  (1987)  failed  to  find  significant  differences 
between  students  from  intact  vs.  divorced  homes  on  a 
standardized  college  adjustment  inventory  that  measured 
personal,  academic,  and  social  adjustment.  However,  the 
influence  of  remarriage  was  not  examined,  which  appears  to  be 
an  important  variable. 

Studies  which  have  compared  college-aged  women  from 
divorced,  remarried  families  with  those  from  divorced, 
nonremarried  families  have  shown  that  those  from  the 
remarried  group  evidence  significantly  better  adjustment  than 
their  cohorts.  This  finding  is  especially  interesting  given 
earlier  findings  that  girls  in  remarried  homes  had  more 
difficulties  than  those  from  nonremarried,  divorced  homes. 

Young  and  Parish  (1977)  administered  the  Matching 
Familiar  Figures  Test  (MFF) , Adjective  Check  List  (ACL) , and 
Security-Insecurity  (SI)  Inventory,  designed  to  measure 
ref lection-impulsivity,  global  adjustment,  and  security, 
respectively,  to  female  college  students  who  had  experienced 
loss  of  father  through  death  or  divorce,  and  those  from  an 
intact  family.  The  measure  of  ref lection-impulsivity  was 
given  based  on  Hetherington ' s 1972  findings  that  adolescent 
girls  from  divorced  homes  showed  greater  impulsivity  and 
attention-seeking  behaviors  in  their  relationships  with  men. 
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The  authors  predicted  that  girls  from  divorced  homes  would 
evidence  more  impulsive  scores. 

Daughters  from  father-loss  families  whose  mothers  had 
not  remarried  checked  significantly  more  unfavorable  self- 
descriptive  adjectives  than  daughters  from  intact  families 
and  were  significantly  more  insecure.  Daughters  who  had  lost 
their  fathers  and  whose  mothers  had  remarried  also  evidenced 
less  favorable  self-concepts  and  more  insecurity  than 
daughters  from  intact  homes;  however,  these  differences  were 
not  statistically  significant. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  on  the  reflection- 
impulsivity  measure  for  any  family  type.  However,  as  the 
authors  acknowledge,  the  relationship  between  this  global 
measure  of  ref lection-impulsivity  as  a personality  trait  is 
not  necessarily  correlated  with  the  type  of  impulsive 
behaviors  described  by  Hetherington,  which  were  domain- 
specific  . 

Parish  and  Wigle  (1984)  tested  the  16  PF  as  a predictor 
of  family  background.  Factor  0 (PF12)  was  the  only 
significant  predictor.  Individuals  from  divorced,  remarried 
families  demonstrated  significantly  more  confidence  and  self- 
assurance  and  less  proneness  toward  guilt  than  individuals 
from  divorced,  nonremarried  families  and  individuals  from 
intact  homes.  None  of  the  other  factors  on  the  16  PF  were 
significant.  No  data  were  reported  concerning  the  effects  of 
subjects'  gender. 
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Another  group  of  studies  has  identified  perceived 
happiness  of  parents  or  family  as  a more  important  variable 
than  family  structure  in  predicting  young  adult  children's 
psychological  adjustment.  These  studies  are  reminiscent  of 
Nye ' s (1957)  earlier  conclusion  that  children  in  unhappy, 
unbroken  homes  are  at  greater  risk  for  difficulties  than 
children  from  broken  homes. 

Long  (1986)  examined  the  effects  of  family  structure 
(parents  together  or  not)  and  parental  discord  (daughters' 
perceptions  of  happiness  of  biological  parents'  marriage)  on 
the  self-esteem  of  college-aged  women.  Self-esteem  was 
significantly  related  to  family  happiness,  with  family 
structure  controlled,  but  not  to  family  type  when  family 
happiness  was  controlled. 

When  the  sample  was  divided  into  three  groups — happy 
together,  unhappy  together,  and  separated — a main  effect  was 
found  for  group,  such  that  daughters  of  unhappy  together 
families  had  the  lowest  self-esteem,  followed  by  daughters 
from  separated  families,  followed  by  daughters  from  happy 
together  families,  who  had  the  highest  self-esteem.  However, 
the  only  significant  differences  were  between  the  unhappy 
together  groups  and  the  other  two  groups,  expanding  upon 
Nye ' s earlier  conclusion  by  suggesting  that  retrospective 
perception  of  parental  happiness  is  more  important  than 
family  structure  in  predicting  daughters'  self-esteem  in 
young  adulthood. 
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Similarly,  Enos  and  Handal  (1986)  identified  perceived 
conflict  in  the  family  as  more  important  than  family  status 
(single-parent  or  intact)  in  predicting  college  students' 
psychological  adjustment.  Using  the  Langer  Symptom  Survey,  a 
self-report  measure  assessing  the  presence  or  absence  of 
psychological  and  psychophysiological  complaints  and  the 
General  Health  Questionnaire,  an  instrument  designed  to 
measure  psychological  health,  as  dependent  measures,  the 
authors  found  that  subjects  from  families  they  perceived  as 
currently  in  high  conflict  showed  significantly  poorer 
psychological  adjustment,  regardless  of  parental  marital 
status.  However,  parental  divorce  was  not  predictive  of 
psychological  adjustment . 

One  limitation  of  the  two  studies  just  cited  is  the 
lack  of  information  concerning  parental  remarriage,  which 
appears  to  be  a significant  variable.  Given  this  constraint, 
they  make  strong  arguments  in  support  of  Nye ' s earlier 
conclusion  that  unhappy,  unbroken  homes  are  the  most 
detrimental  for  children's  adjustment,  even  into  young 
adulthood . 

Studies  focusing  on  more  cognitive  or  achievement- 
oriented  variables  have  found  significant  differences  for 
boys  from  varying  family  types  but  have  failed  to  find 
significant  differences  for  girls  by  family  type.  Greenfield 
and  Teevan  (1986)  investigated  fear  of  failure  as  related  to 
achievement,  using  a modified  TAT  task,  among  college 
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students  from  two-parent  homes  and  those  from  father-absent 
homes  (due  to  death  or  divorce) . Overall,  family  structure 
was  a significant  predictor  of  fear  of  failure,  which  was 
highest  among  boys  from  homes  where  fathers  were  absent  due 
to  death,  followed  by  homes  where  fathers  were  absent  due  to 
divorce,  followed  by  intact  homes.  However,  when  controlling 
for  gender,  the  effect  persisted  for  boys  but  did  not  hold 
for  girls.  Thus,  the  absence  of  the  father  from  the  home  had 
no  effect  on  girls'  fear  of  failure. 

Similarly,  Chapman  (1977) , investigating  cognitive 
performance  among  college  students  from  three  types  of 
families — father-absent,  stepfather,  and  intact  families — 
found  differences  among  males  in  cognitive  development,  such 
that  males  from  father-absent  families  showed  greater  field 
dependence  and  lower  SAT  scores  than  males  from  stepfather  or 
intact  homes.  However,  no  differences  in  cognitive 
development  were  found  for  females  by  family  type. 

In  summary,  several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this 
body  of  literature.  First,  the  findings  regarding  global 
adjustment  in  young  adulthood  among  children  from  varying 
family  structures  are  mixed,  with  most  studies  showing  that 
coming  from  an  unhappy  home  has  more  long-term  negative 
impact  than  coming  from  a broken  home.  Furthermore,  studies 
which  do  show  negative  effects  on  adjustment  among  children 
of  divorce  do  not  show  differences  on  many  global  measures 
such  as  self-esteem,  depression,  and  life  satisfaction. 
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Rather,  children  of  divorce  appear  to  show  differences  in 
some  limited  measures  such  as  locus  of  control,  self-reported 
ability  to  deal  well  with  stressors,  etc.  Also,  the  divorce 
remains  a central,  often  very  traumatic,  feature  of  childhood 
experience  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  divorce  long  after 
they  have  passed  into  adulthood. 

A second  interesting  finding  is  that,  contrary  to 
studies  of  the  effects  of  divorce  on  children,  which 
suggested  that  girls  living  with  their  mothers  and  stepfather 
had  adjustment  difficulties,  studies  of  children  of  divorce 
in  young  adulthood  suggest  that  the  opposite  is  true.  Women 
from  remarried  homes  had  significantly  better  outcomes  than 
women  from  divorced,  nonremarried  homes  in  several  studies 
using  self-descriptive  adjectives  as  the  dependent  measure. 
Finally,  studies  measuring  achievement  and  cognitive 
performance  found  significant  effects  due  to  family  type  for 
males,  but  not  females. 

Heterosexual  and  Sex-Role  Adjustment  Studies 

A frequently  asked  question  among  researchers  interested 
in  the  long-term  effects  of  divorce  on  children  is  whether 
coming  from  a divorced  home  increases  the  likelihood  that  a 
child  will  experience  a divorce  him/herself.  The  findings  on 
this  question  have  suggested  that  there  is  some 
"heritability"  factor;  that  is,  children  from  disrupted  homes 
are  more  likely  to  have  their  own  marriages  disrupted  than 
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those  from  intact  homes.  However,  the  studies  have  by  no 
means  been  unanimous  in  their  conclusions,  and  when  positive 
effects  have  been  reported,  they  have  generally  been  modest. 
Also,  the  specific  cohort  being  examined  generally  includes 
subjects  who  entered  young  adulthood  in  the  late  60s  and 
early  70s;  few  studies  have  examined  this  question  among  more 
recent  cohorts. 

In  an  often-cited  study,  Pope  and  Mueller  (1976) 
examined  data  from  five  surveys,  dating  from  1962,  1966, 

1967,  1970  and  1972-74,  to  investigate  this  question.  They 
concluded  that  there  was  a moderate  tendency  for  marital 
dissolution  to  occur  more  frequently  among  children  from 
divorced  families,  a phenomenon  they  referred  to  as  the 
"intergenerational  transmission  of  marital  instability."  The 
effect  held  for  both  blacks  and  whites. 

The  transmission  of  marital  instability  was  highest  for 
whites  who  grew  up  with  neither  parent.  (Similar  data  on  this 
last  point  were  not  available  for  blacks) . Among  blacks,  the 
transmission  of  marital  instability  was  not  greater  among 
children  who  lived  with  single  parents;  however,  white 
children  who  lived  with  single  mothers  were  less  likely  to 
have  their  first  marriages  end  in  divorce  or  separation  than 
white  children  of  divorce  whose  mother  remarried.  Finally, 
whites  who  lived  with  their  mothers  rather  than  their  fathers 
were  more  likely  to  have  their  marriages  end  in  divorce  or 
separation  than  those  who  lived  with  their  fathers . The 
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authors  used  a social  learning  perspective  to  explain  their 
results,  suggesting  that  children  in  divorced  homes  do  not 
learn  conflict  resolution  skills . 

Kulka  and  Weingarten's  (1979)  study,  cited  above,  found 
only  slight  evidence  in  support  of  the  transmission  of 
marital  instability.  For  both  survey  years  (1957  and  1976), 
men  and  women  from  divorced  backgrounds  were  more  likely  to 
have  been  divorced;  however,  the  differences  were  only 
statistically  significant  for  women  in  1957,  and  when 
controls  for  age  and  education  were  applied,  only  men  in 
1976. 

Using  data  from  a longitudinal  survey  conducted  on 
black  and  white  women  in  1968  and  1973,  Mott  and  Moore  (1979) 
examined  a variety  of  economic,  social,  and  demographic 
variables  to  identify  predictors  of  a first  marital 
disruption  among  these  women  in  the  years  between  the  two 
surveys.  The  women  were  aged  14  to  24  in  the  first  survey. 
Women  who  had  experienced  disruption  of  their  own  marriages 
had  lower  incomes,  were  less  likely  to  be  receiving  public 
assistance,  and  were  less  educated.  These  women  were  also 
significantly  more  likely  to  have  come  from  a disrupted  home 
(defined  as  either  biological  parent  not  being  present  in  the 
home  when  the  subject  was  14) . This  latter  effect  held  true 
even  with  all  other  socioeconomic  factors  were  controlled, 
lending  support  for  the  "transmission"  hypothesis.  However, 


it  should  be  noted  that  no  distinction  at  all  was  made  based 
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on  type  of  "disrupted"  family  structure  (i.e.,  remarried, 
single  parent,  loss  of  parent  due  to  death) . 

Another  question  which  has  given  rise  to  much  research 
is  whether  children  from  disrupted  homes  may  experience 
different  attitudes  toward  marriage  that  might  explain  the 
slight  "transmission"  effects  noted  above.  Kulka  and 
Weingarten  (1979)  did  find  that  married  women  from  divorced 
backgrounds  appeared  to  view  marriage  differently  than  those 
from  intact  homes,  based  on  several  questions  that  were  asked 
in  the  1976  (but  not  the  1957)  survey.  When  asked  the  degree 
to  which  marriage  contributes  to  the  fulfillment  of  their 
most  salient  values,  women  from  divorced  backgrounds  were 
more  likely  to  fall  on  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  indicating 
marriage  was  less  important.  They  were  also  significantly 
more  likely  than  other  women  to  identify  positive  appraisals 
of  their  mothering  role  as  more  important  than  their  role  as 
a wife.  Women  from  parental  divorce  backgrounds  also  were 
more  likely  to  prefer  hearing  themselves  praised  for  the  work 
role  vs.  married  roles  than  were  women  from  intact  homes. 
Similar  effects  did  not  occur  for  males.  The  authors 
concluded  that  women  from  divorced  backgrounds  may  be  less 
likely  to  "put  all  their  eggs  in  the  marital  basket . " 

Greenberg  and  Nay  (1982)  examined  women's  attitudes 
toward  marriage,  sex  role  behaviors,  and  interpersonal  and 
conflict  resolution  skills  in  their  article  challenging  Pope 
and  Mueller  (1976)  entitled,  "The  Intergenerational 
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Transmission  of  Marital  Instability  Reconsidered."  The 
authors  attempted  to  test  Pope  and  Mueller's  conclusions  that 
children  from  divorced  homes  learn  poor  conflict  resolution 
skills  by  identifying  other  possible  precursors  of  marital 
instability.  Specifically,  they  investigated  an  alternative 
hypothesis  for  explaining  the  transmission  of  marital 
instability:  that  children  of  divorce  develop  negative 
attitudes  toward  marriage. 

Results  did  not  show  any  significant  differences  among 
children  from  separated/divorced,  parent-deceased,  or  intact 
families  on  interpersonal  or  conflict  resolution  skills. 

This  was  assessed  based  on  subjects'  responses  to  questions 
on  conflict  resolution  following  the  viewing  of  videotaped 
marital  and  other  interpersonal  conflict  scenarios.  The  only 
difference  in  dating  behaviors  among  subjects  occurred 
between  the  children  from  parent-deceased  homes  and  those 
from  intact  homes:  The  former  group  proved  to  be 
significantly  less  involved  in  heterosexual  relationships 
than  the  latter  group.  The  only  difference  in  attitudes 
between  the  two  groups  was  that  children  from  divorced  homes 
showed  a more  favorable  attitude  toward  divorce,  suggesting  a 
"disinhibitory  effect"  that  may  occur  among  children  who  have 
witnessed  divorce  firsthand. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the  authors  argued  that 
the  role-model  hypothesis  based  on  social  skills  deficits  is 
not  accurate  because  subjects  did  not  differ  in  their 
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conflict  resolution  skills.  Rather,  children  may  view 
divorce  as  a more  viable  option  due  to  modelling  of  their 
parents'  behavior. 

Coleman  and  Ganong  (1984)  extensively  examined  the 
effects  of  family  structure  (intact,  single  parent,  and 
stepfamily)  and  family  integration  (closeness  to  parents)  on 
high  school  and  college  students'  attitudes  toward  marriage, 
marriage  roles,  and  divorce.  Greenberg  and  Nay's  finding  was 
confirmed:  Offspring  of  divorced  homes — remarried  or  single- 
parent— viewed  divorce  more  favorably  than  children  from 
intact  families.  Also,  family  integration  (closeness  of 
children  to  parents)  affected  attitudes  toward  marriage  such 
that  subjects  who  were  close  to  their  parents  had  more 
positive  attitudes  toward  marriage  than  those  who  had 
moderate  or  low  family  integration.  Family  type  did  not 
affect  attitudes  toward  marriage.  Also,  no  interaction 
effects  were  reported.  The  authors  had  predicted  that 
children  from  high  integration,  remarried  families  would  have 
more  favorable  attitudes  toward  divorce  than  those  from  low 
integration,  remarried  and/or  single-parent  families; 
however,  this  did  not  occur. 

Korbin  and  Waite  (1984)  hypothesized  that  growing  up  in 
a divorced  home  might  deter  or  delay  entry  into  marriage. 

Also  using  national  survey  data,  the  authors  examined  whether 
childhood  family  structure  predicted  later  family  formation, 
and  how  the  effect  differed  for  blacks  and  whites.  The 
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survey  used  was  a longitudinal  survey  of  women  and  men  who 
were  14  to  24  in  1968  and  1966,  respectively,  who  were 
subsequently  given  lengthy  interviews  in  many  of  the 
succeeding  years  through  1980. 

Structure  of  subjects ' parental  family  was  classified  in 
three  ways,  all  based  on  the  subject's  family  when  he/she  was 
14:  intact,  headed  by  mother  or  another  adult  female  with  no 
adult  male  present,  and  other  family  structures  (stepparent 
families,  father  only  families,  families  headed  by  other 
relatives,  etc.).  When  examining  the  overall  sample,  results 
showed  that  the  experience  of  parental  disruption,  whether 
modified  by  remarriage  or  not,  appeared  to  deter  marriage. 
Examining  subjects  aged  17  to  29,  the  authors  determined  that 
children  who  were  not  raised  in  a family  with  two  biological 
parents  still  present  at  age  14  were  generally  somewhat  less 
likely  to  marry  at  a given  age.  The  authors  concluded  that 
the  experience  of  parental  disruption  deters  marriage, 
whether  or  not  a remarriage  occurs.  However,  when  blacks 
alone  were  examined,  no  similar  effects  were  found.  No  data 
were  reported  on  marital  instability  once  marriage  did  occur. 

In  contrast  to  the  literature  cited  on  attitudes  toward 
divorce  and  marriage,  studies  which  have  examined  general 
constructs  relating  to  sex-role  development,  such  as  sex-role 
typing,  sex-role  traditionalism,  and  attitudes  toward 
masculinity/femininity,  generally  have  found  no  differences 
between  subjects  from  intact  and  divorced/separated  homes. 
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Hainline  and  Feig  (1978)  gave  a battery  of  measures  to 
Brooklyn  College  students,  including  an  androgyny  scale, 
masculinity-femininity  measure,  and  an  instrument  measuring 
attitudes  toward  romantic  love,  sex  role  traditionalism,  and 
intercourse  acceptability.  The  only  difference  between 
students  from  father-absent  and  intact  homes  was  that  women 
from  father-absent  groups  were  more  accepting  of  sexual 
intercourse  as  being  appropriate  for  an  unmarried  woman  in 
either  a casual  or  a love  relationship.  However,  there  were 
no  differences  in  the  amount  of  sexual  intercourse  actually 
reported . 

Vess,  Schwebel,  and  Moreland  (1983)  examined  sex-role 
development  as  a function  of  the  structure  of  one's  family  of 
origin,  using  instruments  designed  to  measure  the 
individual's  perception  of  him/herself  in  terms  of  sex-role 
adequacy  (Personal  Attributes  Questionnaire)  and  valuation  of 
activities  and  objects  that  are  sex-typed  as  masculine  or 
feminine  (Gough  Femininity  Scale) . Subjects  were  college- 

aged  students  who  had  experienced  their  parents'  divorce 

% 

before  the  age  of  10,  thus  allowing  for  tests  of  long-term 
effects  on  the  offspring.  There  were  no  main  effects  by 
family  type  for  subjects  on  the  Gough  or  Personal  Attributes 
Questionnaires.  The  authors  offer  several  explanations  for 
this  lack  of  findings.  First,  the  constructs  measured  by 
these  questionnaires  may  be  too  general  to  tap  specific 
behavior-related  attitudes;  secondly,  it  is  likely  that  the 
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concepts  of  masculinity  and  femininity  are  no  longer  as 
dichotomous  as  they  once  were,  and,  therefore,  measures  of 
these  constructs  are  less  likely  to  be  different  between  the 
two  groups . 

There  was  a main  effect  for  post-divorce  family 
conflict,  such  that  females  from  low  conflict,  post-divorce 
families  scored  as  less  feminine  than  their  counterparts  in 
high  conflict  post-divorce  families.  The  authors'  only 
explanation  for  this  finding  was  that  women  in  high  post- 
divorce conflict  homes  may  be  reacting  to  the  father  by 
adopting  more  feminine  characteristics.  They  did  not 
elaborate  further  on  this  explanation. 

A second  finding  was  that  women  who  had  experienced 
parental  divorce  before  they  were  five  selected  significantly 
more  "feminine"  characteristics  than  those  whose  fathers  left 
after  age  five.  The  only  explanation  offered  for  this 
finding  is  that  girls  who  have  greater  contact  with  their 
mothers  may,  therefore,  develop  more  traditionally  feminine 
characteristics . 

Slater  and  Calhoun  (1988)  investigated  social 
functioning  and  dating  experiences  of  college  students  from 
intact  or  divorced  families,  including  perceived  level  of 
familial  conflict  pre-  and  post-divorce  as  an  independent 
variable.  Subjects  did  not  differ  in  their  social  anxiety 
level  or  perceptions  of  how  they  came  across  in  social 
situations,  based  on  their  family  types.  However,  there  were 
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effects  related  to  the  ability  to  develop  and  maintain 
supportive  friendships  and  dating  relationships  as  a function 
of  family  structure  and  conflict . 

Subjects  from  low-conflict,  intact  homes  and  divorced 
homes  that  were  high  in  conflict  prior  to  the  divorce 
reported  being  more  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  their 
relationships  and  more  seriously  involved  than  children  from 
divorced  homes  that  were  low-conflict  prior  to  the  divorce, 
and  children  from  intact,  high  conflict  homes.  However,  they 
were  less  likely  to  have  a boyfriend  or  girlfriend.  The 
authors  interpret  this  as  suggesting  that  subjects  from 
divorced  high  conflict  homes  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  skills  for  maintaining  long-term  relationships. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  available  for  this 
interpretation . 

Another  common  assertion  in  the  children  of  divorce 
literature  is  that  daughters  from  divorced  homes  show 
accelerated  courtship  patterns.  One  of  the  first  studies  to 
suggest  this  was  Hetherington ' s (1972)  early  work,  which 
noted  impulsive,  attention-seeking  behaviors  among  adolescent 
girls  from  divorced  homes.  Similarly,  Wallerstein ' s recent 
reports  confirm  a tendency  among  a significant  subsample  of 
young  women  in  her  study  to  marry  early,  and  to  choose  "safe" 
partners,  that  is,  men  who  these  women  perceive  will  always 
be  available  to  them.  The  retrospective  studies  of  young 
adult  women  from  divorced  vs.  intact  backgrounds  lend  a fair 
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amount  of  support  to  this  finding;  however,  the  studies  are 
by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  findings. 

Hepworth,  Ryder,  and  Dreyer  (1984)  studied  both  sons  and 
daughters  from  intact  homes,  homes  where  a parent  was  lost 
due  to  death,  and  divorced  homes,  using  an  undergraduate 
college-aged  population.  Young  adult  children  from  parental- 
loss  backgrounds  (due  to  death  or  divorce)  tended  to  exhibit 
one  of  two  patterns  compared  to  subjects  who  experienced  no 
parental  loss:  avoidance  of  intimacy,  or  accelerated 
courtship.  Within  the  parental  loss  group,  persons  who 
experienced  parental  death  exhibited  both  of  these  patterns 
but  tended  as  a group  to  avoid  intimacy.  By  contrast,  those 
from  the  divorced  group  generally  showed  accelerated 
courtship  patterns.  They  reported  more  relationships  and 
more  sexual  partners  than  did  subjects  from  the  death-loss 
and  no  loss  groups.  Qualitative  statements  by  subjects  in 
the  divorce  group  indicated  a need  to  have  someone  to  turn  to 
and  somewhere  to  escape  to  as  a result  of  the  divorce,  while 
subjects  who  lost  a parent  to  death  spoke  more  about  a fear 
of  ever  becoming  intimate,  given  that  the  object  of  one's 
affections  could  be  lost  so  tragically. 

Booth,  Brinkerhoff,  and  White  (1984)  also  found  that 
women  from  divorced  homes  in  their  college-aged  samples  were 
more  likely  to  have  engaged  in  premarital  sexual  intercourse 
and  to  be  cohabiting,  when  compared  with  women  from  intact 
homes,  or  women  from  homes  where  there  was  loss  of  a parent 
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by  death.  Furthermore,  such  courtship  activity  was  even  more 
increased  in  cases  where  the  subject  reported  a high-conflict 
divorce  situation. 

Within  the  children-of-divorce  group,  satisfaction  with 
the  quality  of  one's  present  relationship  was  correlated  with 
the  quality  of  relations  with  one's  parents.  Subjects  who 
suffered  a decline  in  their  relations  with  their  parents 
after  the  divorce  were  more  inclined  to  get  married  or 
cohabit.  In  a separate  analysis  of  relations  with  each 
parent,  both  males  and  females  with  poor  relationships  with 
their  fathers  tended  to  judge  their  relationship  as  less 
happy.  No  information  was  given  regarding  the  custodial 
arrangement  of  the  children. 

Kinnaird  and  Gerrard  (1986)  investigated  premarital 
sexual  activity  and  attitudes  toward  marriage  and  divorce 
among  college-aged  women  from  intact  and  divorced  homes. 

Those  from  the  latter  groups  were  living  with  their  mothers, 
either  in  single-parent  or  remarried  family  structures.  In 
keeping  with  findings  cited  above,  daughters  from  single 
parent  and  remarried  families  reported  more  sexual  experience 
than  those  from  intact  families.  In  addition,  these  women 
reported  earlier  sexual  encounters;  among  daughters  from 
single  parent  families,  57.1%  of  the  sexually  experienced 
subjects  had  the  first  intercourse  at  age  16  or  younger.  In 
contrast  33.3%  of  experienced  subjects  from  reconstituted 
families  and  18.8%  of  those  from  intact  families  had  their 
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first  intercourse  by  age  16.  Also,  while  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  subjects  in  all  three  groups  reported  they  wanted 
to  marry,  subjects  from  the  intact  group  had  more  positive 
attitudes  toward  marriage  than  the  other  two  groups. 

When  asked  in  what  ways  they  would  like  their  own 
marriage  to  be  different  from  that  of  their  parents,  subjects 
from  the  remarried  group  were  most  likely  to  say  they  would 
wait  longer  before  marrying  and  having  children,  while 
subjects  from  the  single-parent  group  were  most  likely  to  say 
they  would  want  a closer  relationship  with  their  husbands. 

Subjects  from  both  single-parent  and  remarried  groups 
reported  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  divorce  and  saw 
themselves  as  more  likely  to  have  a divorce  themselves  than 
did  those  from  intact  homes;  however,  the  difference  was  only 
statistically  significant  between  subjects  from  remarried  and 
intact  homes. 

Subjects  from  single-parent  families  reported 
significantly  more  contact  with  their  noncustodial  fathers 
than  did  subjects  from  remarried  families,  and  this 
difference  was  still  significant  even  when  age  at  the  time  of 
divorce  was  controlled.  Contact  with  the  noncustodial  father 
was  negatively  correlated  with  length  of  current 
relationship,  a finding  which  the  authors  found  difficult  to 
explain . 

Kalter,  Riemer,  Brickman,  and  Chen  (1985)  challenged 
much  of  the  trend  in  the  children-of-divorce  literature 
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pointing  toward  greater  difficulties  among  sons  vs. 
daughters,  contending  that  when  one  looks  at  long-term 
sequelae  and  variables  related  to  feminine  self-esteem  and 
heterosexual  adjustment,  the  results  are  quite  different. 

They  studied  undergraduate  women  from  intact  and  divorced 
homes  on  a variety  of  heterosexual  and  academic  adjustment 
measures . 

Contrary  to  their  predictions,  women  from  divorced  homes 
began  dating  somewhat  later  than  those  from  the  intact 
groups.  There  were  no  differences  on  global  self-esteem  and 
life  satisfaction  by  family  type,  nor  were  there  differences 
in  academic  achievement.  Subjects  differed  primarily  in 
their  perceptions  of  men,  as  measured  in  their  attitudes 
expressed  in  response  to  TAT  cards.  The  divorced  group  saw 
men  as  significantly  more  unfeeling  and  less  strong  than  the 
intact  group.  They  saw  females  as  significantly  less 
sensitive  and  less  mature  and  were  significantly  less  hopeful 
about  the  future  and  less  certain  about  having  a lasting 
marriage . 

Although  no  specific  information  is  given  about  these 
women's  relationships  with  their  fathers,  or  even  about 
post-divorce  family  structure,  the  authors  hypothesized  in 
their  discussion  of  the  results  that  the  absence  of  the 
father  from  these  women's  lives  was  responsible  for  their 
different  attitudes  toward  men.  Using  sex-role  and 
psychoanalytic  theory  (e.g.,  Mahler,  Pine,  & Bergman,  1975; 
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Lamb,  1981) , the  authors  suggested  that  a father  can  serve  as 
a source  of  masculine-based  self-esteem  for  his  daughter  by 
accepting  and  valuing  her  femininity. 

Two  studies  examining  heterosexual  relationships  among 
children  of  divorce  have  demonstrated  that  the  ongoing 
relationship  with  the  father  is  a critical  variable. 
Southworth  and  Schwarz  (1987)  studied  women  from  divorced  and 
intact  homes;  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  first  group 
included  having  experienced  the  divorce  between  ages  9 and  16 
and  having  subsequently  lived  with  their  mothers.  Contact 
with  the  noncustodial,  biological  father  decreased 
significantly  between  Time  1 (2  years  post-divorce)  and  Time 
2 (5  years  post-divorce),  using  a composite  measure  comprised 
of  frequency  and  regularity  of  visits  and  phone  calls.  The 
Contact  composite  was  not  significantly  correlated  with  the 
distance  between  the  subject's  and  father's  residences. 

Furthermore,  contact  with  father  was  significantly 
correlated  with  perceived  acceptance  by  father  among  girls 
from  the  divorced  families.  Also,  fathers  who  had  lower 
frequencies  of  contact  with  their  daughters  were  perceived  as 
less  consistent  in  love. 

When  the  divorced  group  was  compared  with  the  intact 
group,  there  were  no  significant  differences  on  perceived 
paternal  acceptance.  However,  when  subjects  from  divorced 
families  were  divided  at  the  median  on  the  Time  2 contact 
score  (low-frequency  contact  vs.  high-frequency  contact). 
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more  significant  findings  emerged.  The  low-contact  group 
perceived  their  noncustodial  fathers  as  significantly  less 
accepting  and  significantly  more  inconsistent  in  love  than 
daughters  from  intact  families,  while  daughters  from  high- 
contact  divorced  homes  were  not  significantly  different  on 
these  variables  than  daughters  from  intact  homes. 

Plans  to  cohabit  before  marriage  were  higher  among  women 
from  divorced  homes,  regardless  of  father's  acceptance/ 
consistency.  This  finding  supports  the  "accelerated 
courtship"  pattern  cited  above.  Among  daughters  from  intact 
families,  it  was  those  who  perceived  the  father  as  rejecting 
and  love-inconsistent  who  planned  to  cohabit.  Daughters  from 
divorced  families  planned  more  work  years  than  daughters  from 
intact  families . 

A brief  questionnaire  assessing  heterosexual  trust  also 
yielded  interesting  results . While  there  were  no  overall 
differences  between  children  from  divorced  and  intact  groups 
on  this  variable,  there  was  significantly  greater  variance 
among  children  from  the  divorced  homes.  This  was  interpreted 
as  indicating  greater  extremes  of  trust  of  men  among  women 
from  divorced  homes.  Also,  among  the  divorced  group  only, 
there  was  a significant  inverse  correlation  between 
heterosexual  trust  and  the  father's  inconsistency  of  love: 

The  more  inconsistent  the  father's  love,  the  less  trusting 
the  daughter  was  of  men  in  general.  There  was  also  a 
tendency  (p  < .10)  for  recent  contact  and  recent  acceptance 
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by  the  father  to  be  associated  with  the  daughter's  trust  of 
men  in  general.  No  data  were  reported  concerning  the 
presence  of  stepfathers  and  the  possible  mediating  effects  of 
stepfather-stepdaughter  relationships . 

Edward  Beal,  a clinician  who  has  worked  with  and  studied 
over  300  families  during  various  stages  of  divorce,  claims 
that  the  major  long-term  effect  of  divorce  on  children  that 
emerges  in  adulthood  is  in  the  area  of  intimate  love 
relationships  (Beal  & Hochman,  1991) . Beal  claims  that  adult 
children  of  divorce  show  tremendous  anxiety  about  commitment 
in  intimate  relationships,  that  a common  pattern  among  his 
patients  is  for  their  professional  lives  to  be  extremely 
successful  while  their  personal  relationships  are  marked  by 
repeated  failures. 

However,  Beal  also  claims  that  while  divorce  always 
complicates  the  lives  of  children,  it  is  not  the  divorce  per 
se  that  causes  difficulties.  Rather,  he  claims,  other 
variables  predict  relationship  successs  or  difficulty:  most 
notably,  dysfunctional  family  interactions  pre-  and  post- 
divorce, and  relationship  with  caretakers  following  the 
divorce.  Like  Wallerstein  (Wallerstein  & Blakeslee,  1989), 
Beal  concluded  that  the  relationship  with  the  custodial 
parent  is  most  significant  in  determining  overall  long-term 
adjustment  of  children. 

In  summary,  perhaps  the  most  convincing  long-term 
effects  of  divorce  on  young  adult  daughters  appear  to  occur 
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in  the  area  of  heterosexual  relationships  and  sex  roles. 
First,  some  studies  indicate  a moderate  increase  in  the 
probability  that  women  from  divorced  families  vs.  intact 
families  will  experience  a divorce  themselves,  although  this 
finding  is  not  always  replicated.  What  does  seem  clear  is 
that  women  from  divorced  families  show  more  favorable 
attitudes  toward  divorce  as  an  option  for  themselves.  Also, 
although  they  appear  equally  predisposed  toward  marriage 
themselves,  they  are  often  found  to  have  less  optimistic 
views  of  marriage  than  their  cohorts  from  intact  homes.  This 
may  explain  a related  finding  that  they  more  often  to  cohabit 
before  marriage,  which  may  be  seen  as  an  option  that  reduces 
the  chances  of  marital  failure.  There  is  also  some  evidence 
that  women  from  divorced  homes  show  accelerated  courtship 
patterns  which  appear  to  arise  out  of  a need  to  escape  and/or 
attain  a secure  base.  Also,  they  appear  to  evidence  greater 
sexual  experience  and  have  sexual  encounters  at  an  earlier 
age  than  their  cohorts  from  intact  homes. 

Another  interesting  finding  is  that,  according  to  a few 
studies,  women  from  divorced  homes  view  men  as  less  strong 
and  more  unfeeling.  They  also  show  more  extremes  in  their 
trust  of  men.  Furthermore,  among  women  from  divorced  homes, 
perceived  love  inconsistency  by  one's  father  is  correlated 
with  lower  trust  toward  men. 

Given  the  importance  ascribed  to  the  father-daughter 
relationship  in  several  studies,  and  the  focus  of  this  study 
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on  this  relationship  as  an  important  variable,  the  two 
sections  that  follow  will  examine  the  existing  literature  on 
the  quality  of  stepfather-stepdaughter  and  father-daughter 
relationship  among  women  from  divorced  homes. 

Father-Daughter  Relationships  Among 
Young  Adult  Children  of  Divorce 

Although  several  longitudinal  studies  cited  earlier 
indicated  that,  initially,  father-daughter  relationships 
improved  following  the  divorce,  the  longer  term  outcome 
appears  to  be  a decline  in  such  relationships  (Hetherington, 
1989;  Wallerstein  & Kelly,  1980) . Several  retrospective 
studies  have  examined  differences  in  college  students' 
evaluations  of  their  relationships  with  their  fathers  based 
on  family  type. 

Parish  and  Osterberg  (1984)  had  college  students  fill 
out  the  Personal  Attribute  Inventory,  describing  themselves, 
their  mothers,  fathers,  and  families.  They  also  filled  out  a 
scale  on  their  current  level  of  stress.  Subjects  with  high 
levels  of  stress  gave  their  mothers  significantly  more 
negative  ratings  than  those  who  were  under  less  stress, 
regardless  of  family  type.  Furthermore,  those  from  divorced 
backgrounds  with  high  stress  were  significantly  more  negative 
than  those  from  all  other  groups  in  their  evaluations  of 
their  mothers. 

Ratings  of  fathers  by  those  from  divorced  families  were 
significantly  more  negative  than  those  from  either  intact 
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families  or  families  where  the  father  had  died.  (The  latter 
two  groups  did  not  differ  significantly  from  each  other  on 
this  measure.)  Ratings  of  fathers  were  not  related  to 
personal  stress.  However,  these  findings  are  limited  by  the 
fact  that  the  authors  did  not  report  effects  based  on 
subjects'  gender,  nor  did  they  evaluate  the  effects  of 
remarriage  or  indicate  whether  subjects  in  divorced  homes 
were  living  with  their  mothers  or  fathers. 

Fine  and  his  colleagues  conducted  two  studies 
investigating  college  students'  perceptions  of  their 
relationships  with  their  parents,  using  the  Parent-Child 
Relationship  Inventory  (Fine,  Moreland,  & Schwebel,  1983; 

Fine,  Worley  & Schwebel,  1985) . Both  samples  included 
children  from  intact  families  and  divorced,  nonremarried 
families.  Most  children  of  divorce  lived  with  their  mothers; 
however,  a small  subsample  lived  with  their  fathers  (6.4%  of 
divorced  children  in  the  first  study  and  8%  of  divorced 
children  in  the  second  study) . 

In  the  first  study,  both  the  father-child  and  the  mother- 
child  relationship  were  rated  significantly  lower  among 
children  from  divorced  vs.  intact  families,  with  the 
difference  being  even  greater  among  father-child 
relationships.  However,  the  authors  point  out  that  the  mean 
scores  on  the  inventory  indicate  essentially  "average" 
quality  relationship  among  children  of  divorce  and  "above 
average"  quality  among  children  from  intact  families.  There 
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were  no  gender  differences  in  perceptions  of  the  father-child 
relationship.  However,  among  subjects  from  divorced 
families,  a significant  finding  emerged  with  regard  to  the 
mother-child  relationship.  Female  subjects  perceived  this 
relationship  more  positively  than  did  male  subjects. 

The  second  study  replicated  the  finding  that  father- 
child  relationships  were  significantly  less  positive  in 
divorced  vs.  intact  families,  as  perceived  by  the  adult 
children;  however,  the  comparable  finding  for  mother-child 
relationships  was  not  replicated.  In  this  study,  males  from 
divorced  families  had  more  positive  perceptions  of  their 
father-child  relationships  than  did  their  female 
counterparts.  Neither  study  controlled  for  which  parent  the 
child  lived  with  following  the  divorce  as  a possible 
mediating  variable.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sample  of  children  living  with  their  biological  fathers  was 
so  small. 

Taken  together,  these  studies  present  some  evidence  that 
the  father-child  relationship  suffers  as  a result  of  the 
divorce.  However,  they  are  limited  by  their  lack  of 
information  and  controlling  for  variables  related  to  family 
structure,  such  as  which  parent  the  child  lived  with,  and 
presence  of  stepparents.  Given  earlier  studies,  which 
suggested  that  at  least  in  earlier  stages  of  development 
stepparent  (particularly  stepfather)  families  seem  to  be 
particularly  problematic  for  girls  (e.g.,  Hetherington  et 
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al.,  1985),  the  literature  on  stepfather-stepdaughter 
relationships  will  be  examined  separately  here. 

Stepfather-Stepdaughter  Relationships 
Among  Young  Adult  Children  of  Divorce 

Most  studies  on  stepfather-stepdaughter  relationships 
have  focused  on  the  daughter  during  childhood,  rather  than 
examining  its  long-term  ramifications  on  young  adult  children 
of  divorce.  In  their  seminal  study,  Bowerman  and  Irish 
(1962)  reported  that  stepmothers  had  more  difficult 
relationships  with  stepchildren  than  did  stepfathers,  that 
stepdaughters  had  more  extreme  reactions  toward  their 
stepparents  than  did  stepsons,  and  that  stepfamilies  were 
more  likely  to  be  characterized  by  stress,  ambivalence,  and 
low  cohesion  than  were  nuclear  families. 

However,  in  a fairly  recent  review  of  the  literature, 
Ganong  and  Coleman  (1986)  concluded  that  the  majority  of 
studies  indicate  that,  among  nonclinical  samples  of 
stepchildren  and  stepparents,  steprelationships  are  basically 
satisfying  and  nonconf lictual . 

These  authors  conducted  a study  of  unmarried  adolescents 
and  young  adults  who  ranged  from  age  15  to  22  and  were 
residing  in  stepparent  families.  No  comparison  group  of 
intact  families  was  included.  Findings  revealed  that 
stepdaughter-stepfather  relationships  appeared  to  be  the  most 
negative.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  females  in  stepfather 
families  indicated  they  were  not  close  to  their  stepfather, 
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compared  to  9%,  11%,  and  12%  of  respondents  in  the  following 
dyads:  male/stepmother,  male/stepfather,  and  female/ 
stepmother,  respectively.  Over  one-half  (51%)  of  the  females 
in  stepfather  families  also  indicated  they  did  not  get  enough 
love  and  attention  from  their  stepfathers,  compared  to  18%, 
28%,  and  35%  among  the  following  combinations:  female/ 
stepmothers,  male/stepmothers,  and  male/stepfathers, 
respectively.  While  reacting  more  negatively  to  stepfathers 
on  measures  of  emotional  closeness,  they  did  not  perceive 
them  differently  on  measures  relating  to  actual  parenting 
behaviors.  Bowerman  and  Irish's  (1962)  finding  that 
stepchildren  feel  more  distant  from  their  stepmothers  than 
stepfathers  was  not  supported. 

In  contrast,  using  a design  which  compared  all  possible 
variations  of  parent-child  relationships  in  intact  and 
stepparent  homes,  Sauer  and  Fine  (1988)  did  not  find  any 
significant  differences  in  father-child  and  stepfather-child 
relationships  (as  perceived  by  the  children)  by  sex  or  family 
type.  However,  the  authors  did  find  that  children  from 
stepfamilies  perceived  their  relationships  with  their 
noncustodial  biological  mothers  and  stepmothers  less 
positively  than  children  from  intact  families  perceived  their 
relationships  with  their  biological  mothers. 

While,  again,  these  findings  are  mixed,  there  is  at 
least  some  evidence  that  stepdaughters  have  difficult 
relationships  with  their  stepfathers.  Nevertheless  from 
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studies  cited  above,  one  could  infer  than  in  the  long  run  the 
remarriage  of  the  mother  enhances,  rather  than  hinders,  the 
daughther's  development. 

Object  Relations  and  Attachment  Theory  and 

Children  of  Divorce 

Object  relations  and  attachment  theory  may  provide  a 

useful  perspective  for  understanding  relationship  styles 

among  children  of  divorce.  Object  relations  and  attachment 

theory  draw  from  psychoanalytic  thinking,  ethology,  and 

cognitive  psychology.  The  object  relations  perspective  broke 

from  earlier  psychoanalytic  thinking  by  positing  that 

affectional  bonds,  rather  than  instinctual  drives,  are  the 

most  fundamental,  central  aspect  of  human  experience 

(Fairbairn,  1954;  Kernberg,  1976;  Klein,  1975) . Very  early 

in  life,  beginning  with  the  first  feeding  experience, 

according  to  Klein  (1975),  the  infant  develops  a relationship 

with  his  or  her  primary  "object,"  the  caregiver.  This 

relationship  becomes  internalized  and  takes  the  form  of  an 

object  representation.  As  Sugarman  (1977)  describes. 

These  internalized  objects  become  more  than  just 
fantasied  representations  of  external  objects  . . . 

they  contribute  to  relatively  enduring  and  stable 
patterns  of  behavior.  ...  In  other  words,  these 
internalized  objects  take  on  intrapsychic  reality 
and  . . . constitute  some  degree  of  object 

relatedness  in  all  individuals.  (p.  125) 

While  the  relationship  with  the  mother  and  then  the 

father  are  of  primary  importance  in  laying  the  groundwork  for 

the  child's  object  relations,  they  are  continually  modified 
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by  his  or  her  interactions  with  the  external  world.  As  Klein 
(1975)  remarks,  there  are  objects  incorporated  by  the  ego. 
They  correspond  to  the  aspects  of  others  taken  in  the  child 
throughout  development.  These  "others"  include  parents  as 
well  as  other  significant  figures. 

These  object  representations  serve  to  guide  the 
individual  in  later  life  in  the  striving  for  increasingly 
mature  object  relationships.  They  serve  as  a kind  of  image 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  from  people  in  the  real  world. 

They  can  also  act  as  internal  "persecutors,"  criticizing  the 
self,  or  conversely  as  a source  of  internal  security  and 
resource,  invoked  in  times  of  stress  and/or  isolation 
(Greenberg  & Mitchell,  1983) . 

Arlow  (1980) , an  object  relations  theorist  who  has 
written  extensively  on  love,  also  stressed  that  while  the 
experiences  that  are  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  object 
relations  occur  very  early  in  childhood,  they  are  modified 
throughout  life  through  one's  experience  with  important 
relationships.  Furthermore,  these  inner  representations  may 
have  a strong  influence  on  one's  choice  of  a marital  partner, 
as  well  as  one's  expectations  of  how  the  other  partner  will 
behave — a position  held  by  object  relations  marital  and 
family  therapists  (cf.,  Framo,  1982). 

Attachment  theorists  have  written  extensively  on  the 
importance  of  affectional  bonds,  and,  like  object  relations 
theorists,  they  posit  the  existence  of  internal 
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representations  of  these  bonds  or  objects.  An  additional 
contribution  of  attachment  theory  has  been  the  extensive 
exploration  of  the  anxiety  and  trauma  that  always  accompanies 
the  loss  of  these  affectional  bonds.  According  to  attachment 
theory,  unwilling  separation  and/or  loss  of  affectional  bonds 
can  give  rise  to  many  forms  of  emotional  distress  and 
personality  disturbance  (Bowlby,  1977;  Mahler  et  al . , 1975). 
Furthermore,  many  of  the  most  intense  human  emotions  are 
associated  with  the  formation,  maintenance,  disruption,  and 
renewal  of  these  attachment  relationships.  For  example,  the 
unchallenged  maintenance  of  a bond  is  experienced  as  a source 
of  security,  while  the  threat  of  loss  is  associated  with 
anxiety  and/or  anger.  Anxiety  associated  with  separation 
experiences  are  a part  of  man's  "basic  behavioral  equipment" 
(Bowlby,  1977) . 

Like  object  relations  theory,  attachment  theory  also 
asserts  a strong  causal  relationship  between  an  individual's 
experiences  with  his  or  her  parents  and  later  capacity  to 
make  affectional  bonds.  If  the  caregivers  succeed  in 
providing  a secure  base  and  also  encouraging  the  child  to 
explore  from  this  base,  the  child  develops  a good 
representational  model  of  himself  as  being  both  able  to  help 
him/herself  and  as  worthy  of  being  helped  by  others.  These 
representational  models  of  attachment  figures  and  of  self  are 
built  during  childhood  and  adolescence  and  tend  to  persist 
relatively  unchanged  into  and  throughout  adult  life. 
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Bowlby  delineated  several  types  of  difficulties  in 
attachment  relationships:  insecure  attachment,  in  which  the 
child  constantly  makes  demands  for  love  and  care,  and  has 
little  trust  that  others  will  be  dependable  and  meet  his  or 
her  need,  and  compulsive  self-reliance,  in  which  they  deny 
any  need  for  attachment.  Ainsworth,  Bell,  and  Stayton  (1975) 
identified  two  deviations  from  a secure  attachment  pattern  in 
her  research:  avoidant  attachment,  similar  to  Bowlby' s 
compulsive  self-reliance,  in  which  the  infant  is  isolated  and 
shows  little  or  no  interest  in  affectional  bonds,  and  anxious 
or  insecure  attachment,  similar  to  Bowlby' s insecure 
attachment,  in  which  the  infant  is  distressed  and  anxious 
about  losing  his/her  love  object. 

Using  factor  analytic  methods.  Bell,  Billington,  and 
Becker  (1986)  identified  four  object  relations 
characteristics,  two  of  which  relate  closely  to  Ainsworth  and 
Bowlby 's  classification  schemas.  These  characteristics 
include  Alienation,  Insecure  Attachment,  Egocentricity,  and 
Social  Incompetence. 

Briefly,  Alienation  relates  to  a lack  of  basic  trust  in 
relationships,  inability  to  attain  closeness,  and 
hopelessness  about  maintaining  a stable  and  satisfying  level 
of  intimacy.  This  parallels  Bowlby 's  compulsive  self- 
reliance  and  Ainsworth's  avoidant  attachment  categories. 
People  with  this  style  may  feel  suspicious,  guarded,  and 
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isolated  and  believe  that  relationships  will  be  ungratifying 
and,  that  ultimately,  others  will  fail  them. 

Insecure  Attachment  appears  to  relate  closely  to 
Bowlby's  and  Ainsworth's  categories  of  the  same  name  and 
relates  to  painfulness  of  interpersonal  relations.  People 
with  this  style  of  relating  are  likely  to  be  very  sensitive 
to  rejection  and  to  have  neurotic  concerns  about  being  liked 
and  accepted.  Relationships  are  entered  into  as  a result  of 
a painful  search  for  security,  not  from  enjoyment  of  others 
as  separate  and  unique,  and  attempts  by  others  to  achieve  a 
differentiated  identity  are  viewed  as  threatening. 

Egocentricity  refers  to  three  general  attitudes  toward 
relationships.  Others'  motivations  are  mistrusted;  others 
exist  only  in  relation  to  oneself;  and  others  are  to  be 
manipulated  for  one's  own  self-centered  aims.  People  who 
demonstrate  this  style  may  have  a self-protective  and 
exploitive  attitude  and  are  often  intrusive,  coercive,  and 
demanding . 

Social  Incompetence  refers  to  shyness,  nervousness,  and 
uncertainty  about  how  to  interact  with  members  of  the 
opposite  sex.  People  with  this  style  show  an  inability  to 
make  friends,  social  insecurity,  absence  of  close 
relationships,  and  unsatisfactory  sexual  adjustment. 

Relatively  few  studies  have  attempted  to  correlate 
childhood  attachment  experiences  with  adult  relationships. 
Truant,  Herscovitch,  and  Lohrenz  (1987)  investigated  the 
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relationship  of  childhood  attachment/separation  experiences 
to  the  quality  of  adult's  marriages,  using  married 
nonpsychiatric  patients  from  a family  medical  center  in 
London,  Ontario.  Subjects  retrospectively  rated  the  quality 
of  parental  bonding,  using  a measure  that  assesses  parental 
care  and  overprotection  (Parental  Bonding  Instrument) , the 
two  aspects  of  parenting  emphasized  by  Bowlby  (1977)  . These 
ratings  were  then  correlated  with  Locke-Wallace  ratings  of 
marital  adjustment . 

Interestingly,  correlations  between  quality  of  parent- 
child  bonding  and  quality  of  marriage  were  only  found  among 
the  female  subjects  and  were  strongest  among  female  subjects 
who  had  experienced  major  separations  during  childhood.  The 
authors  interpret  the  finding  regarding  females  using 
Henderson's  (1982)  suggestion  that  women  have  greater 
attachment  requirements.  They  explain  the  greater 
correlations  among  children  who  had  separation  experiences  by 
suggesting  that  the  quality  of  childhood  relationships  to 
parents  may  operate  as  a factor  determining  adult 
relationship  quality  primarily  when  childhood  adversity,  such 
as  separations,  are  present.  This  would  explain  Southworth 
and  Schwarz's  (1987)  earlier  finding  that  the  correlation 
between  relationship  with  father  and  heterosexual  trust  was 
only  significant  among  women  from  divorced  backgrounds. 

Truant,  Herscovitch,  Donaldson,  and  Lohrenz  (1990) 
attempted  to  expand  upon  their  earlier  findings  using  a 
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psychiatric  outpatient  population.  First,  they  tested 
whether  separation  experiences  alone  would  predict  adult 
marital  adjustment;  however,  this  did  not  occur.  Second, 
they  attempted  to  replicate  the  findings  of  the  first  study; 
however,  this  also  did  not  occur.  The  authors  proposed  that 
this  difference  in  findings  might  be  due  to  the  greater 
distortion  of  interpersonal  representation  associated  with 
psychiatric  patients.  Also,  the  marital  adjustment  scores 
were  significantly  lower  in  this  latter  population,  and  this 
"bottoming  out"  did  not  provide  sufficient  variation  to  allow 
correlation  measures  to  be  meaningful. 

Purposes  of  the  Study 

Given  that  object  relations  and  attachment  theory  posit 
that  the  experience  with  one's  primary  adult  caregiver  is 
considered  to  be  critical  in  the  development  of  relationship 
styles  and  that  separation  from  a primary  caregiver  is  an 
important  emotional  experience  with  far-reaching 
implications,  this  theoretical  perspective  seems  extremely 
relevant  for  children  of  divorce.  The  separation  experience 
is  a central  developmental  experience  in  the  life  of  the 
child  of  divorce.  Unlike  the  child  from  the  intact  home,  the 
child  of  divorce  experiences  a major  separation  from  one  of 
his  or  her  parents  during  childhood.  Also,  when  compared 
with  the  child  who  loses  a parent  to  death,  the  child  of 
divorce  has  a unique  separation  experience  in  that  he  or  she 
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still  has  the  possibility  of  interacting  with  the  separated 
parent,  or  object.  This  allows  for  constant  modification  of 
one's  inner  representation  of  that  parent,  through  these 
interactions  and  the  child's  internalization  of  these 
interactions  into  his  or  her  psyche. 

Thus,  object  relations  and  attachment  theory  may  provide 
a useful  explanation  for  understanding  the  inconsistent,  yet 
nevertheless  recurrent,  finding  that  a significant  portion  of 
young  adult  women  who  grew  up  in  divorced  families  experience 
difficulties  in  the  areas  of  heterosexual  relationships.  For 
the  majority  of  women  who  experience  the  divorce  of  their 
parents,  the  divorce  experience  entails  a major  separation 
experience  from  one's  father.  In  approximately  90%  of 
divorcing  families,  the  mother  still  retains  custody,  and  to 
some  extent,  the  daughter  is  separated,  at  least  physically, 
from  her  father.  According  to  object  relations  and 
attachment  theory,  these  separation  experiences  could  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  these  women's  inner  representations  of 
males,  coloring  her  expectations  of  men  and  of  heterosexual 
relationships . 

Furthermore,  an  interesting  finding  in  several  studies 
is  that  among  daughters  of  divorce,  the  quality  of  the 
daughter's  ongoing  relationship  with  her  father  is  strongly 
correlated  with  the  quality  of  adult  relationships  with  males 
(Southworth  & Schwarz,  1987;  Truant  et  al.,  1987)  . According 
to  object  relations  and  attachment  theory,  the  negative 
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effects  of  the  separation  experience  may  be  mitigated  against 
by  the  maintenance  of  a strong  affectional  bond  with  the 
father.  That  is,  having  a strong  relationship  with  one's 
father  would  allow  the  daughter  to  maintain  a positive  inner 
representation  of  men. 

The  application  of  object  relations  and  attachment 
theory  to  the  question  of  the  effects  of  divorce  on  children 
is  quite  new  and  remains  relatively  unexplored.  Nevertheless, 
this  area  appears  to  be  a promising  one  both  for  further 
exploring  differences  in  attachment  styles  among  adult 
daughters  of  divorced  vs.  intact  homes  and  for  identifying 
some  mechanisms  that  might  mediate  against  such  differences. 
Given  the  relative  lack  of  knowledge  on  heterosexual 
relationship  styles  among  adult  female  children  of  divorce 
and  the  potential  of  object  relations  theory  as  a vehicle 
for  exploring  this  question,  the  author  proposes  the 
following : 

(1)  to  examine  empirically  object  relations 
characteristics  of  adult  female  children  of 
divorce, 

(2)  to  compare  object  relations  characteristics  of 
adult  female  children  from  divorce  and  intact 
homes, 

(3)  to  investigate  the  association  between  the  ongoing 
relationship  with  the  father  and/or  father 
surrogate  figure  and  object  relations 
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characteristics  among  adult  female  children  of 
divorce,  and 

(4)  to  investigate  other  post-divorce  family  variables 
(i.e.,  level  of  blame  for  the  divorce  ascribed  to 
the  father,  perceived  desirability  of  father's 
lifestyle,  mother's  adjustment  to  the  divorce,  age 
of  the  child  at  time  of  parental  separation,  and 
remarriage  of  mother)  as  well  as  the  subject's 
ethnicity  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  sexual 
abuse  as  possible  predictors  of  object  relations 
characteristics  among  adult  female  children  of 
divorce . 

Research  Hypotheses 

The  following  research  hypotheses  will  be  examined: 

Hypothesis  One:  Women  from  divorced  homes  will  evidence 

greater  amounts  of  Insecure  Attachment  and  Alienation,  using 
Bell  et  al.'s  (1986)  classification  schema  of  object 
relations  and  attachment  styles,  than  women  from  intact 
homes.  Differences  between  women  from  divorced  vs.  intact 
homes  in  Egocentricity  and  Social  Incompetence  will  also  be 
explored;  however,  no  predictions  are  made  regarding  these 
two  categories. 

Many  of  the  studies  cited  above  have  pointed  out 
differences  among  daughters  from  divorced  vs.  intact  homes  in 
their  approach  to  relationships  that  are  suggestive  of 
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alienation  and/or  insecure  attachment.  For  example,  several 
studies  have  noted  a tendency  for  these  women  to  enter  into 
relationships  impulsively  and  to  be  searching  desperately  for 
security  through  relationships,  which  is  highly 
characteristic  of  insecure  attachment  (Hepworth  et  al.,  1984; 
Hetherington,  1972;  Kinnaird  & Gerrard,  1986;  Wallerstein  & 
Blakeslee,  1989)  . Also,  at  least  one  study  has  pointed 
toward  lower  levels  of  heterosexual  trust  among  young  women 
from  divorced  homes  (Southworth  & Schwarz,  1987) , which  is 
associated  with  alienation.  Because  few  studies  have 
directly  examined  differences  in  social  incompetence  and/or 
egocentricity,  these  variables  will  be  explored;  however,  no 
predictions  are  given  regarding  differences  between  women 
from  divorced  and  intact  homes  on  these  variables. 

Hypothesis  Two:  Women  from  divorced  homes  will  evidence 

lower  quality  relationships  with  their  fathers  (based  on 
ratings  of  the  present  relationship)  than  women  from  intact 
homes . 

Studies  cited  above  indicate  more  negative  relationships 
with  one's  father  for  women  from  divorced  vs.  intact  homes,  a 
finding  which  is  expected  to  be  replicated  here  (Fine  et  al., 
1983;  Fine  et  al.,  1985;  Parish  & Osterberg,  1984). 

Hypothesis  Three:  Among  women  from  divorced  homes,  the 

following  variables  will  predict  lower  scores  on  the  the 
Alienation  and  Insecure  Attachment  subscales  of  the  BORRTI : 

(a)  high  quality  relationship  with  one's  father,  (b)  presence 
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of  surrogate  father  figure,  and  (c)  high  quality  relationship 
with  surrogate  father  figure. 

It  is  not  predicted  that  these  variables  will  predict 
differences  on  the  Social  Incompetence  and  Egocentricity 
scales;  however,  the  relationships  between  variables  (a), 

(b) , and  (c)  and  these  scales  will  also  be  measured  for 
exploratory  purposes. 

As  discussed  above,  object  relations  and  attachment 
theory  state  that  one's  inner  representations  of  important 
objects  are  critical  in  determining  one's  adult  relationships 
and  attachment  styles.  Furthermore,  these  representations 
are  continually  modified  through  one's  interactions  with  the 
outer  world.  Therefore,  it  is  the  author's  hypothesis  that 
women  who  are  able  to  maintain  a strong  relationship  with 
their  fathers,  in  spite  of  the  separation  experience,  will 
evidence  less  difficulties  in  their  adult  relationship  styles 
than  those  who  do  not  maintain  a strong  relationship. 
Furthermore,  those  who  are  able  to  develop  a strong 
relationship  with  another  male  figure  may  be  able  to  evidence 
fewer  difficulties  in  their  relationship  styles. 

In  addition  to  the  above  hypotheses,  the  following 
exploratory  research  questions  will  be  examined: 

Research  Question  One:  Is  level  of  blame  ascribed  to 

the  father  for  the  divorce  associated  with  object  relations 
and  attachment  characteristics? 
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A common  phenomenon  encountered  by  clinicians  working 
with  divorcing  families  is  that  the  child  blames  one  parent 
or  the  other  for  the  breakup  of  the  marriage . In  certain 
stages  of  development,  the  child  strongly  allies  with  one 
parent  over  the  other  (Wallerstein  & Kelly,  1980) . The 
purpose  of  this  research  question  is  to  examine  the  effect  of 
blaming  the  father,  particularly  when  it  still  occurs  in  the 
child's  young  adulthood,  on  relationships  with  men. 

Research  Question  Two:  For  children  of  divorce,  is 

perceived  prosperity  and  desirability  of  father's  lifestyle 
associated  with  object  relations  and  attachment  styles? 

Another  phenomenon  commonly  seen  in  clinical  practice  is 
that,  because  divorce  is  often  associated  with  a significant 
lowering  of  the  custodial  mother's  socioeconomic  status,  the 
children  of  divorce  perceive  their  noncustodial  fathers  as 
being  associated  with  a lifestyle  of  abundance  and  plenty.  A 
related  syndrome  is  to  associate  the  father  with  fun  and  a 
carefree  lifestyle  and  the  mother  with  the  drudgery  of 
everyday  life  and  reality  (Kosch,  personal  communication, 
1991).  The  effects  of  these  phenomena  on  the  daughter's 
representations  of  men  will  be  explored  through  this  research 
question . 

Research  Question  Three:  For  children  of  divorce,  is 

mother's  adjustment  and  attitude  toward  the  divorce 
associated  with  object  relations  and  attachment  styles? 
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Wallerstein  and  Kelly  (1980)  pointed  out  yet  another 
very  common  phenomenon  among  divorcing  families.  The 
mother's  adjustment  and  attitude  toward  the  divorce  and 
toward  her  ex-husband  may  strongly  influence  the  child's 
relationship  with  his  or  her  father.  The  purpose  of  this 
research  question  is  to  determine  if  there  is  a correlation 
between  the  mother's  attitude  and  the  young  adult  daughter's 
heterosexual  relationship  styles. 

Research  Question  Four:  Are  object  relations  styles 

among  children  of  divorce  associated  with  the  age  of  the 
child  at  time  of  parental  separation,  remarriage  of  mother, 
the  ethnicity  of  the  child,  or  the  presence  of  sexual  abuse 
in  the  subject's  background? 

These  four  variables  will  be  examined  in  an  exploratory 
fashion  to  determine  if  they  impact  significantly  on  object 
relations  styles. 

Research  Question  Five:  Do  women  from  divorced  homes 

evidence  higher  scores  than  women  from  intact  homes  on  the 
Alienation,  Insecure  Attachment,  Egocentricity,  and  Social 
Incompetence  scales  measured  by  their  TAT  responses? 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate 
differences  in  object  relations  characteristics  between  adult 
female  children  from  divorced  homes  who  were  separated  from 
their  fathers  following  the  divorce  and  those  from  intact 
homes.  A second  major  purpose  was  to  investigate  possible 
associations  between  the  daughter's  ongoing  relationship  with 
her  father,  from  whom  she  has  been  physically  separated,  and 
present  adult  heterosexual  relationships.  Furthermore,  this 
study  explored  variables  within  the  divorced  family  and 
extended  family  systems  that  might  predict  object  relations 
characteristics  of  adult  female  children  of  divorce.  The 
sample  consisted  of  109  female  undergraduate  students  who 
were  solicited  for  participation  from  several  undergraduate 
psychology  classes.  Subjects  filled  out  an  initial 
prescreening  questionnaire  and  then  completed  a questionnaire 
battery  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  The  latter  included 
several  standardized  questionnaires,  as  well  as  a modified 
projective  test  to  which  subjects  responded  by  writing  a 
brief  story. 
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Subjects 

Subjects  were  109  female  undergraduate  students,  aged  17- 
23.  Eighty-seven  of  these  subjects  (79.8%)  were  drawn  from 
the  General  Psychology  subject  pool;  22  of  these  subjects 
(20.1%)  were  enrolled  in  an  undergraduate  Abnormal  Psychology 
class  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Fifty-two  subjects 
(47.7%)  comprised  the  adult  children  of  divorce  group,  and  57 
subjects  (52.3%)  were  group  of  adult  children  from  intact 
homes  group. 

Criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  children-of-divorce  group 
included  being  female,  aged  17-23,  and  having  experienced  the 
divorce  of  one's  parents  before  the  age  of  16  years  and 
having  subsequently  lived  primarily  with  one's  biological 
mother.  The  age  range  for  this  study  was  chosen  in  order  to 
include  women  in  the  beginning  stages  of  young  adulthood  and 
was  similar  to  criteria  used  in  other  studies  of  psychosocial 
adjustment  of  college-age  children  of  divorce  (e.g..  Chapman, 
1977;  Cooney  et  al . , 1986;  Hainline  & Feig,  1978;  Kalter  et . 
al.,  1985;  Young  & Parish,  1977) . Such  studies  generally 
include  subjects  who  range  from  age  17  to  22  or  23 . 

The  criterion  concerning  post-divorce  family  structure 
(i.e.,  residing  with  one's  mother)  was  included  so  that  the 
sample  would  be  more  homogenous.  Also,  subjects  who  had 
experienced  the  death  of  either  parent  were  excluded  from  the 
study  in  order  to  control  for  the  separation  experiences  of 
these  subjects.  Given  the  complexity  of  post-divorce  family 
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structures  in  our  culture,  and  the  relatively  small  sample 
size  of  the  study,  the  researcher  attempted  to  create  as 
homogeneous  a sample  as  possible,  thus  eliminating  the 
presence  of  other  confounding  variables. 

Determining  an  adequate  sample  size  for  investigating 
the  major  research  questions  in  this  study  was  somewhat 
problematic,  given  that  the  relatively  little  data  reported 
on  the  instrument  used  as  the  primary  dependent  measure,  the 
Bell  Object  Relations  and  Reality  Testing  Inventory,  or 
BORRTI,  have  not  included  complete  norms  for  college 
students.  While  general  ranges  have  been  reported  as  norms, 
actual  means  and  standard  deviations  have  not.  Accordingly, 
it  was  impossible  to  run  a power  test  prior  to  the  collection 
of  data.  Therefore,  following  collection  of  approximately 
75%  of  the  data,  a power  analysis  was  done  to  determine  if 
additional  subjects  were  needed  to  test  the  primary  research 
hypotheses.  The  results  of  this  analysis  showed  that 
subjects  from  the  two  groups  (divorced  and  intact  family 
type)  were  so  similar  in  their  scores  on  the  BORRTI  that  no 
additional  advantage  would  accrue  from  adding  subjects. 
According  to  the  power  test,  1,200  additional  subjects  would 
be  needed  to  detect  differences  (Cohen  & Cohen,  1975) . 
Therefore,  all  eligible  subjects  from  the  two  pools  below 
were  recruited  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  and  the 
eventual  sample  size  of  109  subjects  was  considered  adequate. 
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Of  the  216  subjects  in  the  General  Psychology  subject 
pool  allotted  to  this  research,  58  (26.8%)  met  the  criteria 
for  inclusion  in  the  children  of  divorce  group.  Fifty 
(86.2%)  of  these  subjects  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study. 
Forty-two  of  these  subjects  (72.4%  of  those  eligible) 
actually  completed  the  questionnaires.  Two  of  these  subjects 
had  completed  the  original  screening  test  incorrectly; 
therefore,  their  data  were  unusable. 

Among  the  students  from  the  Abnormal  Psychology  class, 

15  of  the  80  students  (18.8%)  tested  met  the  criteria  for 
inclusion  in  the  children  of  divorce  group.  All  15  of  these 
students  were  called,  and  12  of  those  eligible  (80.0%)  agreed 
to  participate.  All  12  of  these  subjects  (80.0%  of  those 
eligible)  actually  completed  the  questionnaires.  Overall,  73 
subjects  were  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  children  of 
divorce  group;  52  of  these  subjects  (71.2%)  participated  in 
the  research. 

The  group  composed  of  children  from  intact  homes  was 
drawn  from  the  same  pools  mentioned  above.  Subjects  in  this 
group  were  matched  with  the  children-of-divorce  group  on  age 
and  ethnicity.  Again,  subjects  who  had  experienced  the  death 
of  either  parent  were  excluded  from  this  group.  Of  the 
General  Psychology  subject  pool,  subjects  from  intact  homes 
were  randomly  selected  who  matched  the  children-of-divorce 
group  on  age  and  ethnicity,  with  the  desired  goal  of 
obtaining  50  subjects  from  this  pool  (to  match  the  50 
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subjects  in  the  divorce  group  from  the  General  Psychology 
subject  pool) . Sixty  subjects  received  a phone  call  inviting 
them  to  participate  until  50  subjects,  or  83.3%  of  those 
invited,  agreed  to  participate.  Of  these,  47  (78.3%  of  those 
invited)  actually  completed  the  questionnaires. 

Among  the  students  from  the  Abnormal  Psychology  class, 

15  students  who  matched  the  divorce  group  on  age  and 
ethnicity  were  selected.  As  with  the  intact  group,  all  15  of 
these  students  received  a telephone  call  inviting  them  to  be 
participants  in  the  intact  group.  Again,  this  number  was 
chosen  because  experience  with  the  divorce  group  had  shown 
that  it  was  necessary  to  call  approximately  15  subjects  to 
obtain  the  desired  number  of  participants  from  this  group. 

In  response  to  these  phone  calls,  12  subjects  (80.0%  of  those 
called)  agreed  to  participate.  Of  these,  10  (66.6%  of  those 
invited)  actually  completed  the  questionnaires.  Overall,  of 
the  75  subjects  invited  to  participate  as  subjects  in  the 
group  composed  of  children  from  intact  homes  (60  from  the 
General  Psychology  subject  pool,  and  15  from  the  Abnormal 
Psychology  class),  62  (82.6%)  agreed  to  participate,  and  57 
(76.0%)  eventually  completed  the  questionnaires. 

Because  the  study  focuses  on  heterosexual  relationships, 
it  was  decided  that  women  whose  sexual  orientation  is 
homosexual  would  not  be  included  in  the  study.  Because  this 
question  was  not  included  in  the  initial  prescreening 
questionnaire,  it  was  included  in  the  questionnaire  given 
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during  the  data-collection  phase  of  the  study.  However,  no 
subject  listed  her  sexual  orientation  as  homosexual,  and  only 
one  subject  in  each  group  (divorced  and  intact)  listed  her 
orientation  as  being  bisexual;  therefore,  no  subjects  were 
eliminated  from  the  study  due  to  sexual  orientation. 

Demographic  Characteristics  of  Subjects 

Subjects  from  the  divorced  family  group  included  52 
females;  44  (84.6%)  of  these  women  were  Caucasian,  6 (11.5%) 

were  African  American,  and  2 (3.9%)  were  Hispanic.  Among  the 
57  women  from  the  intact  group,  48  (85.7%)  were  Caucasian,  2 
(3.8%)  were  African  American,  and  6 (10.7%)  were  Hispanic. 
Several  possible  explanations  exist  as  to  why  the  ethnic  mix 
of  the  two  groups  was  not  identical,  given  that  they  were 
matched  initially  on  ethnicity.  First,  errors  in  filling  out 
the  prescreening  inventory  are  quite  common;  therefore,  the 
original  data  listing  may  have  been  inaccurate.  Second,  as 
mentioned  above,  a small  subsample  of  women  from  each  family 
group  did  not  show  up  for  their  appointments  after  having 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  study,  which  may  further  account 
for  differences . 

The  overall  age  range  of  subjects  was  17-23  years,  with 
a mean  age  of  19.08  years,  £D  = 1.31.  Subjects  in  the 
divorced  and  intact  family  groups  ranged  in  age  from  18  to  23 
years  and  17  to  23  years,  respectively,  with  a mean  age  of 


19.15  and  19.01,  respectively,  £D  = 1.51  and  1.10, 
respectively . 
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Instruments 

A Prescreening  Test  (see  Appendix  A)  was  given  prior  to 
the  selection  of  subjects.  This  test  included  the  following 
items:  subjects'  age,  ethnicity,  parents'  marital  status, 

age  at  time  of  parental  divorce  (if  relevant),  parent  with 
whom  subject  resided  following  the  divorce  (if  relevant) . 

The  questionnaire  battery  given  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment  included  four  questionnaires.  A Family 
Hi story /Relationship  Questionnaire  (FHRQ) , constructed  by  the 
author  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  (see  Appendix  B) , was 
administered  first.  Part  One  of  the  FHRQ  includes  questions 
that  were  also  included  in  the  prescreening  questionnaire 
(subject's  age,  ethnicity,  and  marital  status  of  parents)  in 
order  to  corroborate  these  data.  This  was  necessary  because 
errors  in  filling  out  the  prescreening  questionnaire  are 
common.  Part  One  also  included  questions  on  dating 
relationships;  specifically,  questions  concerning  the 
following  were  included:  whether  the  subject  had  been 
involved  in  what  she  would  consider  a serious  or  long-term 
dating  relationship,  duration  of  the  longest  relationship, 
satisfaction  with  these  relationships,  sexual  orientation, 
whether  the  subject  ever  experienced  sexual  abuse  (by  her  own 
definition) , the  relationship  of  the  perpetrator  to  her,  and 
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the  degree  of  impact  she  feels  this  abuse  had  on  her 
psychologically . 

Part  Two  was  filled  out  by  children  from  divorced  homes 
only.  This  section  included  questions  about  amount  the 
subject  blamed  mother  or  father  for  the  divorce,  whether 
there  was  any  adult  male  in  the  subject's  life  other  than  her 
father  to  whom  she  felt  particularly  close  or  who  functioned 
as  a significant  father  figure  in  her  life,  and  what  the 
actual  relationship  of  that  person  was  to  her.  Also, 
questions  concerning  the  following  were  asked:  age  at  which 
parents  separated,  present  marital  status  of  biological 
parents,  mother's  attitude  and  adjustment  to  the  divorce,  and 
subject's  perception  of  her  (noncustodial)  biological 
father's  lifestyle  with  regard  to  its  desirability. 

The  Parent-Child  Relationship  Survey,  Father  Subscale 
(PCRS)  (see  Appendix  C)  was  administered  next  in  order  to 
assess  the  quality  of  relationship  of  the  subject  with  her 
father,  as  well  as  with  another  significant  male  father 
figure,  if  she  listed  one  in  the  FHRQ.  The  survey  is  a paper- 
pencil,  self-report  questionnaire  comprised  of  two  parallel 
Mother  and  Father  scales,  each  containing  24  Likert-type 
items.  The  PCRS,  Father  subscale,  primarily  measures 
positive  affect  of  father-child  relationships  as  perceived  by 
the  child.  In  addition,  three  secondary  factors  are  measured 
by  the  father  subscale:  (1)  trust/respect , comprised  of  three 

items  assessing  trust,  respect,  and  confidence  that  help 
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would  be  given  if  needed;  (2)  lack  of  anger,  consisting  of 
two  items  assessing  lack  of  anger  and  resentment;  and  (3) 
father  identification,  containing  three  items  measuring 
admiration,  the  desire  to  be  like  one's  father,  and 
satisfaction  with  father's  life  style  as  one's  own. 

The  psychometric  properties  of  the  PCRS  have  been 
examined  in  several  studies  of  middle-class,  college-aged 
students  (Fine  et  al.,  1983,  1985,  1986).  The  father 
subscale  has  an  internal  consistency  of  .96;  furthermore, 
the  scale  has  discriminative  validity  in  its  ability  to 
distinguish  subjects  from  intact  and  divorced  families. 

Also,  concurrent  validity  has  been  established  based  on  the 
scale's  high  correlation  with  other  measures  of  parent-child 
relationships  (Fine  et  al . , 1983). 

Norms  on  the  scale  have  been  established  for  children 
from  divorced  and  intact  homes.  As  each  of  the  24  items  on 
each  scale  is  scored  on  a 7-point  basis,  total  scores  on  each 
subscale  range  from  24  to  268.  Fine  et  al.  (1983)  report 
norms  for  women  from  intact  and  divorced  homes  on  the  PCRS, 
Father  subscale  of  128  and  97,  respectively.  Sauer  and  Fine 
(1988)  report  a norm  of  114  on  the  Father  subscale  when 
daughters  of  divorce  filled  out  the  scale  with  regard  to 
their  stepfathers. 

Next,  the  object  relations  items  of  the  Bell  Object 
Relations  Reality  Testing  Inventory  (BORRTI)  were 
administered  in  order  to  assess  object  relational 
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disturbances  (Bell  et  al.f  1986) . The  BORRTI  is  a paper  and 
pencil,  90-item  true-false  questionnaire;  45  of  these  are 
object  relations  items.  The  full  BORRTI  measures  both  object 
relations  and  reality  testing;  however,  only  the  object 
relations  items  were  included  for  the  purposes  Of  this  study, 
a procedure  considered  valid  by  the  author  of  the 
questionnaire  (Bell  et  al.,  1986) . There  are  two  reasons  for 
using  this  abbreviated  form  of  the  questionnaire.  First,  the 
length  of  the  questionnaire  made  a briefer  version  more 
preferable;  second,  items  suggestive  of  perceptual 
distortions  were  believed  to  be  inappropriate  and  possibly 
disturbing  for  a normal  college  population. 

Subjects  respond  to  descriptive  statements  based  on 
their  "most  recent  experience."  The  full  BORRTI  yields  seven 
subscales,  four  that  assess  object  relations  and  three  that 
focus  on  reality  testing.  The  four  object  relations 
subscales,  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  measure 
Alienation,  Insecure  Attachment,  Egocentricity,  and  Social 
Incompetence.  Factor  loadings  of  the  items  on  each  subscale 
are  presented  in  Appendix  D;  the  meaning  of  each  scale  is 
described  briefly  below. 

When  using  the  BORRTI,  raw  scores  for  each  subscale  are 
converted  to  T-scores  ranging  from  30.0  to  80.0.  A T-score 
of  60  is  generally  considered  to  be  clinically  significant. 

Bell  et  al.  (1986)  report  a high  degree  of  discriminate 
validity  by  the  BORRTIs  ability  to  differentiate  previously 
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identified  pathological  groups.  Also,  concurrent  validity 
has  been  established  by  the  BORRTI's  relatedness  to  other 
measures  of  pathology,  and  subscales  have  a high  internal 
consistency.  For  the  four  object  relations  subscales, 
coefficient  alphas  ranged  from  . 90  to  .78.  Spearman-Brown 
split-half  reliabilities  ranged  from  .90  to  .78,  as  well 
(Bell  et  al.,  1986)  . 

Furthermore,  norms  have  been  established  for  college- 
aged  students,  as  well  as  several  diagnostic  categories 
(borderline  personality  disorder,  eating  disordered  women, 
schizophrenics,  affective  disorders)  (Becker,  Bell,  & 
Billington,  1987;  Bell,  Billington,  Cicchetti,  & Gibbons 
1988)  . 

Briefly,  Alienation  relates  to  a basic  lack  of  trust  in 
relationships.  Relationships  tend  to  be  unstable  and 
ungratifying,  and  there  are  generally  serious  problems  with 
intimacy.  High  scorers  believe  that  relationships  will  be 
ungratifying  and  that,  ultimately,  others  will  fail  them. 

Also,  they  are  often  suspicious  or  isolated  and  may  exhibit 
anger  or  hostile  withdrawal;  empathy  is  limited  (Bell,  1989) . 
In  a study  of  four  diagnostic  groups.  Bell  et  al.  (1988) 
reported  that  individuals  with  borderline  personality 
disorder  had  an  average  T-score  of  69  (Raw  Score  = 1.27) 
on  this  subscale.  Furthermore,  85%  of  these  patients 
showed  elevations  on  this  subscale.  Becker  et  al . (1987) 

reported  T-score  means  for  normal  college  students  of  52  (Raw 
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Score  = -.21).  Bell  (1989)  reports  that  elevations  on  this 
subscale  are  rarely  found  in  high-functioning  individuals. 

Insecure  Attachment  relates  to  painfulness  of 
interpersonal  relations.  High  scorers  on  this  subscale  are 
likely  to  be  very  sensitive  to  rejection  and  to  have  neurotic 
concerns  about  being  liked  and  accepted.  Relationships  are 
entered  into  as  a result  of  a desperate  search  for  security, 
not  from  enjoyment  of  others  as  separate  and  unique,  and 
attempts  by  others  to  achieve  a differentiated  identity  are 
viewed  as  threatening.  High  scorers  frequently  seek 
reassurance  and  maintain  high  concern  that  they  may  be 
abandoned  or  rejected.  Bell  (1989)  reports  that  elevation  on 
Insecure  Attachment  reflects  traits  commonly  associated  with 
avoidant,  compulsive,  dependent  or  passive-aggressive 
personality  disorders;  also,  this  is  the  subscale  on  which 
high  functioning  adults  and  college  students  are  most  likely 
to  show  elevations.  Becker  et  al.  (1987)  do  not  report 
actual  norms  for  college  women  on  this  subscale,  nor  on  the 
Egocentricity  and  Social  Incompetence  subscales  (see  below) . 
High  scores  on  this  subscale  have  also  been  associated  with 
eating  disordered  women  (Heesacker  & Neimeyer,  1990) . 

The  Egocentricity  subscale  refers  to  three  general 
attitudes  toward  relationships.  Others'  motivations  are 
mistrusted;  others  exist  only  in  relation  to  oneself;  and 
others  are  to  be  manipulated  for  one's  own  self-centered 
aims.  High  scorers  may  have  a self-protective  and  exploitive 
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attitude  and  be  intrusive,  coercive,  and  demanding.  The  self 
is  viewed  as  either  omnipotent  and  the  center  of  the 
universe,  or  as  powerless  and  under  the  control  of  an  outside 
force.  Elevations  on  this  scale  are  associated  with 
antisocial,  narcissistic,  and  histrionic  personality 
disorders . 

Social  Incompetence  refers  to  shyness,  nervousness,  and 
uncertainty  about  how  to  interact  with  members  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Items  describe  inability  to  make  friends, 
social  insecurity,  absence  of  close  relationships,  and 
unsatisfactory  sexual  adjustment.  Elevations  are  reported  on 
this  scale  in  males  with  gender  identity  confusion, 
undergraduate  males,  and  adults  with  chronic  psychotic 
disorders  (Bell,  1989)  . 

Finally,  the  questionnaire  battery  also  included  three 
TAT  cards  used  as  stimulus  materials  from  which  the  subjects 
were  asked  to  write  stories.  These  cards  are  described  in 
the  next  section.  The  instructions  given  to  subjects  appear 
in  Appendix  E . 


Materials 

TAT  cards . Subjects  were  asked  to  write  stories  in 
response  to  TAT  cards  3 (GF) , 4,  and  8 (GF) . These  cards 
depict  a woman  whose  pose  generally  suggests  psychological 
distress,  a woman  staring  off  into  space,  and  a woman 
interacting  with  a man  who  is  turning  away  from  her. 
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respectively.  The  TAT  cards  were  chosen  as  an  additional 
instrument  in  order  to  provide  a projective  measure  of  object 
relations  characteristics.  The  use  of  a projective  may  be 
advantageous  in  several  respects.  First,  such  a measure  may 
be  less  subject  to  a social  desirability  bias  than  a self- 
report  measure,  such  as  the  BORRTI . Also,  because  this 
approach  requires  the  subject  to  offer  more  than  simply  a 
true/false  answer,  it  is  likely  that  the  material  provided 
will  add  new  information  to  that  which  is  provided  by  the 
BORRTI,  providing  richer,  more  qualitative  data.  Finally,  a 
projective  measure  was  considered  to  be  appropriate  given  the 
psychodynamic  nature  of  object  relations  theory.  These 
particular  cards  were  chosen  because  they  deal  with  themes 
that  could  easily  elicit  material  related  to  object  relations 
styles.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  use  of  the  cards  in  this 
manner  is  experimental  and  has  not  been  subjected  to 
empirical  testing  for  validity  or  test  retest  reliability. 
Rather,  it  is  intended  as  a secondary,  exploratory  dependent 
measure  that  may  yield  helpful  information. 

The  use  of  TAT  cards  to  elicit  material  concerning 
attitudes  toward  relationships  and  men  among  young  college- 
aged  women  has  been  reported  by  several  other  authors. 

Lussen  (1987)  administered  four  TAT  cards  and  gave  female 
adolescent  subjects  from  divorced  and  intact  homes  5 minutes 
to  write  a one-paragraph  story  about  the  pictures.  Using  a 
qualitative  approach,  responses  were  analyzed  for  content, 
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including  themes,  characterizations,  developmental  tasks,  and 
object  relations.  Kalter  et  al.  (1985)  asked  female  college 
students  from  divorced  and  intact  homes  to  respond  to  two  TAT 
cards  and  coded  their  stories  for  attitudes  toward 
masculinity  and  femininity.  Scoring  was  based  on 
attributions  to  TAT  figures  of  personality  dimensions  such  as 
emotional  strength,  maturity,  sensitivity,  and  reliability 
and  was  done  independently  by  two  graduate  student  raters. 

The  TAT  stories  were  scored  for  the  object  relations 
characteristics  measured  by  the  BORRTI  (Alienation,  Insecure 
Attachment,  Egocentricity,  and  Social  Incompetence) , based  on 
the  researcher's  rating  system  (see  Appendix  F) . This  system 
was  developed  directly  from  Bell's  (1989)  interpretive  manual 
for  the  BORRTI;  definitions  of  each  object  relations 
construct  were  used  in  developing  criteria  for  rating  each  of 
the  three  stories  on  each  of  the  four  object  relations 
category.  Each  picture  can  receive  a rating  of  0-7  for  each 
object  relations  construct;  thus,  subjects  receive  an  overall 
score  on  each  object  relations  measure  from  0-28  (summing 
individual  object  relations  scores  for  each  story) . For 
example,  if  a subject  receives  a rating  of  4 on  Insecure 
Attachment  for  Card  3,  7 on  Insecure  Attachment  for  Card  4, 
and  2 for  Insecure  Attachment  for  Card  8,  her  overall  score 
on  Insecure  Attachment  as  measured  by  the  TAT  cards  is  13 . 
Criteria  for  establishing  the  interrater  reliability  of  this 
measure  are  described  in  the  last  part  of  the  Procedure 
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section  under  the  subheading  "Selection  and  training  of 
raters  for  TAT  responses." 

Procedure 

Recruitment  of  Subjects 

Subjects  were  recruited  from  the  General  Psychology 
subject  pool  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  from  an 
undergraduate  class  in  Abnormal  Psychology.  All  subjects 
taking  General  Psychology  are  routinely  given  a Prescreening 
Test  that  takes  approximately  1 hour  to  complete,  for  which 
they  receive  a total  of  2 research  credits  out  of  the  8 
credits  they  are  required  to  complete  during  the  semester. 
Prescreening  questions  for  selecting  potential  participants 
in  this  research  were  embedded  within  this  larger 
Prescreening  Test  given  to  General  Psychology  students  in  the 
spring  semester  of  1991. 

These  questions  were  as  follows:  subject's  age,  parents' 
marital  status,  and,  if  their  parents  were  divorced,  the  age 
at  time  of  divorce  and  parent  with  whom  they  resided 
following  the  divorce.  A list  of  all  females  from  divorced 
homes  who  are  now  aged  17-23,  who  had  resided  primarily  with 
their  biological  mother  following  the  divorce,  and  who  had 
not  experienced  the  death  of  a parent  was  compiled.  All  the 
women  on  this  list  received  a personal  phone  call  from  one  of 
two  female  undergraduate  research  assistants  inviting  them  to 
participate  in  an  experiment  exploring  college  women's 
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experiences  of  relationships.  Subjects  were  informed  at  this 
time  that  they  would  receive  research  credit  for  their 
participation,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  a research 
requirement  for  their  General  Psychology  class. 

Similarly,  subjects  from  the  Abnormal  Psychology  class 
were  pretested;  these  subjects  were  given  a 10-minute 
questionnaire  by  the  experimenter  asking  for  information 
relevant  for  inclusion  in  this  study  (subject's  age,  parents' 
marital  status,  death  of  either  parent,  and,  if  their  parents 
were  divorced,  the  age  at  time  of  divorce  and  parent  with 
whom  they  resided  following  the  divorce) . A list  of  all 
eligible  students  was  then  compiled,  and  subjects  received  a 
phone  call  from  one  of  the  two  female  undergraduate  research 
assistants.  These  potential  subjects  were  invited  to 
participate  in  a study  exploring  college  women's  experiences 
of  friendships  and  relationships  and  were  informed  that  they 
would  receive  an  extra  point  of  credit  in  the  overall  point 
total  in  their  class  for  their  participation  in  the 
experiment . 

A list  of  female  subjects  from  both  pools  (General 
Psychology  subject  pool  and  Abnormal  Psychology  pool)  from 
intact  homes  who  matched  subjects  from  the  divorced  group  on 
age  and  ethnicity  was  then  compiled.  As  with  the  divorced 
group,  subjects  who  lost  a parent  due  to  death  were  excluded 
from  the  intact  group.  The  undergraduate  research  assistants 
then  called  these  subjects  until  a matched  control  group  was 
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obtained.  The  same  incentives  described  above  for  the 
children  of  divorce  group  (research  credit  for  the  General 
Psychology  students  and  an  additional  point  credit  in  the 
class  for  the  Abnormal  Psychology  students)  were  offered  to 
these  subjects.  All  subjects  in  both  groups  who  agreed  to 
participate  received  a postcard  following  their  phone  call 
confirming  the  date,  time,  and  place  of  their  appointment. 

Data  Collection 

The  research  study  was  conducted  in  the  Psychology 
building  at  the  University  of  Florida.  A questionnaire 
battery  was  group-administered  to  small  groups  ranging  from  5 
to  15  subjects.  Fifteen  was  the  maximum  number  of  subjects 
allowed  in  a group  due  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the  room 
designated  for  this  research;  also,  this  allowed  the 
researcher  to  attend  to  individual  questions  adequately. 

Each  subject  participated  in  one  session  of  approximately  45 
minutes;  overall,  14  sessions  were  required  to  administer  the 
battery  to  all  subjects. 

The  following  instruments  were  included  in  the  battery: 
the  Family  History/Relationships  Questionnaire  (FHRQ) , the 
Bell  Object  Relations  and  Reality  Testing  Inventory  (BORRTI) , 
and  the  Parent  Child  Relationship  Survey  (PCRS)  for  the 
subject's  relationship  with  the  biological  father.  For 
children  of  divorce,  if  the  subject  indicated  another  male 
adult  who  functioned  in  a significant  parental  role  when 
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filling  out  the  FHRQ,  she  was  also  asked  to  fill  out  the  PCRS 
for  that  person,  substituting  the  person's  name  for  Father. 

All  subjects  were  also  asked  to  respond  to  the  TAT 
cards.  A photocopy  of  each  of  the  cards  was  included  in 
their  questionnaire  packet;  each  card  was  on  a separate  page. 
They  were  instructed,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  to  look 
at  each  picture  for  30  seconds  and  then  to  write  a story 
approximately  one  paragraph  in  length  based  on  the  picture. 
Subjects  were  told  to  tell  what  has  led  up  to  the  event  shown 
in  the  picture,  what  is  happening  at  the  moment,  what  the 
characters  are  feeling  and  thinking,  and  then  to  give  the 
outcome . 

The  questionnaire  battery  in  its  entirety  took  subjects 
approximately  45  minutes  to  complete,  with  those  from  the 
intact  group  taking  approximately  10  minutes  less.  Subjects 
were  assured  of  the  confidentiality  of  their  data  and  were 
told  that  they  would  be  identified  by  codes  only.  Following 
completion  of  the  questionnaire  batteries,  subjects  were 
debriefed  as  to  the  purpose  and  hypotheses  of  the  study. 

Selection  and  Training  of  Raters  for  TAT  Responses 

Two  undergraduate  psychology  majors,  one  male  and  one 
female,  were  trained  to  rate  object  relations  characteristics 
of  subjects'  responses  to  the  TAT  cards,  based  on  a rating 
system  developed  by  the  researcher  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  study  (see  Appendix  G) . They  conducted  these  ratings 
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as  part  of  their  requirement  for  an  independent  study  course 
in  research,  under  the  supervision  of  the  primary  researcher. 

During  the  first  training  session,  the  researcher 
explained  the  overall  purpose  of  the  study.  In  addition,  the 
research  assistants/raters  were  given  an  interpretive  guide 
to  the  BORRTI  (Bell,  1989)  to  introduce  them  to  the  object 
relations  categories  used  by  Bell,  as  well  as  the  TAT  rating 
system  developed  by  the  researcher. 

After  answering  initial  questions  concerning  object 
relations  categories,  the  researcher  rated  five  sets  of  TAT 
card  responses  with  the  research  assistants  given  by  a sample 
of  undergraduate  college  women  who  are  not  participants  in 
this  study.  At  this  time  any  questions  or  difficulties  with 
the  rating  system  were  explored. 

Following  this  initial  session,  both  research  assistants 
were  given  five  different  sets  of  responses  to  code  from  the 
nonparticipant  sample.  They  then  received  feedback  regarding 
their  accuracy  from  the  researcher.  Raters  were  then  given 
10  more  nonparticipant  stories  to  code,  and  interrater 
reliability  checks  were  performed. 

The  criteria  for  the  completion  of  training  was  an  85% 
agreement  rate  between  the  two  raters  and  between  each  rater 
and  the  trainer/researcher.  The  85%  agreement  standard  is 
considered  adequate  by  several  authors . Herbert  and  Attridge 
(1975)  indicate  that  85%  is  adequate  for  behavioral 
observations.  Johnson  and  Bolstad  (1973)  considered  an 
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overall  percentage  agreement  of  80%  to  85%  as  a realistic 
upper  limit  in  complex  coding  systems.  After  several  initial 
feedback  sessions,  the  raters  easily  achieved  a 90%  agreement 
level.  They  then  proceeded  to  code  the  participants'  data. 
Both  raters  coded  all  the  TAT  stories  in  order  to  ensure 
interrater  reliability. 

One  possible  source  of  reliability  contamination  is  the 
possibility  that  raters'  accuracy  will  not  be  maintained  over 
time,  a problem  known  as  "observer  drift"  (Campbell  & 

Stanley,  1966;  Hollenbeck,  1978) . Therefore,  reliability 
checks  were  made  by  the  primary  researcher  between  the  raters 
themselves  for  all  of  the  ratings.  Using  the  criteria 
mentioned  above,  the  raters'  overall  reliability  was  .90,  a 
figure  which  is  better  than  what  was  considered  satisfactory 
for  this  study.  Whenever  there  was  a discrepancy  between  the 
two  ratings,  a decision  was  made  by  the  primary  researcher 
concerning  the  correct  rating. 

Research  Hypotheses 

The  following  research  hypotheses  were  explored: 

Hypothesis  One:  Women  from  divorced  homes  will  evidence 

higher  scores  than  women  from  intact  homes  on  the  Alienation 
and  Insecure  Attachment  subscales  of  the  BORRTI,  indicating 
greater  amounts  of  these  characteristics.  No  predictions  are 
made  concerning  the  Social  Incompetence  and  Egocentricity 
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Hypothesis  Two:  Women  from  divorced  homes  will  evidence 

lower  quality  relationships  with  their  fathers  (based  on 
ratings  of  the  present  relationship)  than  women  from  intact 
homes,  indicated  by  lower  mean  scores  on  the  Father  subscale 
of  the  PCRS,  as  well  as  greater  variability  in  the  quality  of 
relationships  with  their  fathers . 

Hypothesis  Three:  Among  women  from  divorced  homes,  the 

following  variables  will  predict  lower  scores  on  the  the 
Alienation  and  Insecure  Attachment  subscales  of  the  BORRTI : 

(a)  high  quality  relationship  with  one's  father, 

(b)  presence  of  surrogate  father  figure, 

(c)  high  quality  relationship  with  surrogate  father 
figure . 

It  is  predicted  that  the  strongest  relationship  will  be 
between  relationship  with  father  and  object  relations  scores, 
followed  by  presence  of  surrogate  father  figure,  followed  by 
relationship  with  surrogate  father  figure.  It  is  not 
predicted  that  these  variables  will  predict  differences  on 
the  Social  Incompetence  and  Egocentricity  scales;  however, 
the  relationships  between  variables  (a) , (b) , and  (c)  and 

these  scales  will  also  be  measured  for  exploratory  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  above  hypotheses,  the  following 
exploratory  research  questions  will  be  examined: 

Research  Question  One:  Is  level  of  blame  ascribed  to 

the  father  for  the  divorce,  both  at  time  of  divorce  and/or  at 
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present,  associated  with  object  relations  scores  on  the 
BORRTI? 

Research  Question  Two:  For  children  of  divorce,  is 

perceived  prosperity  and  desirability  of  father's  lifestyle 
associated  with  object  relations  scores  on  the  BORRTI? 

Research  Question  Three:  For  children  of  divorce,  is 

mother's  adjustment  and  attitude  toward  the  divorce 
associated  with  object  relations  scores  on  the  BORRTI? 

Research  Question  Four:  Are  the  object  relations  scores 

on  the  BORRTI  among  children  of  divorce  associated  with  the 
age  of  the  child  at  time  of  parental  separation,  remarriage 
of  mother,  the  ethnicity  of  the  child,  or  the  presence  of 
sexual  abuse  in  the  subject's  background? 

Research  Question  Five:  Do  women  from  divorced  homes 

evidence  higher  scores  than  women  from  intact  homes  on  the 
Alienation,  Insecure  Attachment,  Egocentricity,  and  Social 
Incompetence  scales  measured  by  their  TAT  responses? 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

To  correct  for  multiple  comparisons,  the  criteria  for 
significance  for  all  data  analyses  were  adjusted,  using  the 
Bonferroni  method.  Overall,  eight  separate  analyses  were  run 
to  test  both  the  research  hypotheses  and  the  research 
questions;  therefore,  p < .006  was  used  as  the  adjusted 
criteria  for  significance  (.05/8),  and  p < .01  was  used  as 
the  adjusted  criteria  for  a trend  (.10/8).  For  analyses,  the 
F-values  for  the  overall  models  represent  the  values  for 
Wilks'  Lambda,  Pillai's  Trace,  Hotelling-Lawley  Trace,  and 
Roy’s  Greatest  Root. 

Data  Analyses 

Hypothesis  One  stated  that  women  from  divorced  homes 
would  evidence  higher  scores  than  women  from  intact  homes  on 
the  Alienation  and  Insecure  Attachment  subscales  of  the 
BORRTI,  indicating  greater  amounts  of  these  characteristics. 
No  predictions  were  made  concerning  the  Social  Incompetence 
and  Egocentricity  subscales . 

This  hypothesis  was  tested  using  a Multivariate  Analysis 
of  Variance  (MANOVA) , with  subjects'  group  (divorced  vs. 
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intact  family  background)  as  an  Independent  Variable,  and  the 
four  object  relations  subscales  of  the  BORRTI  (Alienation, 
Insecure  Attachment,  Egocentricity,  and  Social  Incompetence) 
as  the  Dependent  Variables.  The  results  of  these  analyses 
are  presented  in  Tables  4.1  and  4.2. 

As  Tables  4.1  and  4.2  indicate,  no  significant 
differences  were  evidenced  between  women  from  intact  and 
divorced  homes  on  the  Object  Relations  subscales. 

Furthermore,  mean  scores  on  all  subscales  were  well  within 
the  normal  range  for  college  students  and  were  also  outside 
of  the  pathological  range  (T  > 60) . 

Hypothesis  Two  stated  that  women  from  divorced  homes 
would  evidence  significantly  lower  quality  relationships  with 
their  fathers  (based  on  ratings  of  the  present  relationship) 
than  women  from  intact  homes,  indicated  by  lower  mean  scores 
on  the  Father  subscale  of  the  PCRS,  as  well  as  greater 
variability  in  the  quality  of  relationships  with  their 
fathers.  This  analysis  was  tested  using  an  Analysis  of 
Variance  (ANOVA) , with  Family  Type  as  the  Independent 
Variable,  and  PCRS,  Father  subscale  scores  as  the  Dependent 
Variable.  The  model  proved  significant  (F  = (1,  107)  = 

24.02,  p.  < .0001)  . Table  4.3  shows  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  women  from  divorced  and  intact  families  on  the 


PCRS. 
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Table  4 . 1 

Means.  Ranges,  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the  Object 
Relations  Scores  by  Family  Type 


Family  Type 

Object  Relations 

N 

Min . 

Max . 

Mean 

S.D. 

Divorced 

Alienation 

52 

30.0 

80.0 

47.98 

11.62 

Insecure  Attachment 

52 

30.0 

80.0 

53.46 

11.23 

Egocentric it y 

52 

30.0 

80.0 

48.42 

9.74 

Social  Incompetence 

52 

30.0 

78.0 

50.94 

10.23 

Intact 

Alienation 

57 

30.0 

80.0 

50.56 

13.08 

Insecure  Attachment 

57 

30.0 

80.0 

53.67 

11.29 

Egocentricity 

57 

30.0 

64.0 

46.73 

8.94 

Social  Incompetence 

57 

30.0 

76.0 

51.50 

10.70 

Note : Possible  range  of  scores  for  Object  Relations  Scales  is  from  30 

(least  disturbance)  to  80;  60  indicates  clinical  significance. 
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Table  4.2 

Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  to  Assess  Differences  in 
Object  Relation  Scores  due  to  Family  Type 


Object  Relations  Measure 

DF 

F-Value 

p-Value 

Overall  Model 

4, 

104 

0.60 

0.6609 

Alienation 

1, 

107 

1.18 

0.2805 

Insecure  Attachment 

If 

107 

0.01 

0.9245 

Egocentric it y 

If 

107 

0.89 

0.3481 

Social  Incompetence 

If 

107 

0.07 

0.7853 

Table  4.3 

Meansf  Ranges,  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Parent-Child 
Relationship  Survey  (PCRS) f Father  Subscale  by  Family  Type 


Family  Type 

Mean 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Standard  Deviation 

Divorced 

92.98 

30.00 

165.00 

38.70 

Intact 

125.28 

41.00 

161.00 

29.89 
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As  predicted,  women  from  divorced  homes  showed 
significantly  lower  quality  relationships  with  their  fathers. 
Furthermore,  they  evidenced  greater  variability  in  their 
ratings  of  the  quality  of  their  relationships  with  their 
fathers . These  scores  are  within  the  normal  range  for  these 
groups.  Fine  et  al.  (1983)  report  norms  for  women  from 
intact  and  divorced  homes  on  the  PCRS,  Father  subscale  of  128 
and  97,  respectively.  No  norms  have  been  reported  by  these 
authors  for  the  Standard  Deviations  on  these  measures. 

Hypothesis  Three  stated  that  among  women  from  divorced 
homes,  the  following  variables  would  be  associated  with  lower 
scores  on  the  Alienation  and  Insecure  Attachment  subscales  of 
the  BORRTI  (indicating  less  pathology) : 

(a)  higher  quality  relationship  with  one's  father, 

(b)  presence  of  surrogate  father  figure,  and 

(c)  higher  quality  relationship  with  surrogate  father 
figure . 

It  was  not  predicted  that  these  variables  would  be  associated 
with  differences  on  the  Social  Incompetence  and  Egocent ricity 
scales;  however,  the  relationships  between  the  variables  in 
(a) , (b) , and  (c)  and  these  scales  were  also  measured  for 

exploratory  purposes. 

Several  analyses  were  used  to  investigate  this 
hypothesis.  First,  a Multivariate  Analysis  of  Covariance  was 
performed  to  test  the  associations  between  relationship  with 
one's  father  (scores  on  the  Father  subscale  of  the  PCRS)  as 
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an  independent  variable,  family  type  (divorced  or  intact)  as 
a covariate  and  Object  Relations  scores  as  the  Dependent 
Variables.  As  Table  4.4  shows,  the  overall  model  for  this 
analysis  did  not  prove  significant. 

To  test  the  associations  between  relationship  with 
surrogate  father  figure  and  object  relations  scores,  a 
Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  was  performed,  with 
presence  or  absence  of  a surrogate  father  as  an  independent 
variable,  and  Object  Relations  scores  as  a Dependent 
Variable.  Of  the  52  women  in  the  divorced  family  group,  38 
(73.1%)  reported  the  presence  of  a surrogate  father  figure  in 
their  lives.  The  relationships  of  the  surrogate  father  to 
the  subject  were  as  follows:  stepfather,  26  (68.4%); 
grandfather,  5 (13.2%);  uncle,  1 (2.6%),  other  male  relative, 
2 (5.3%),  and  other  male,  non  relative,  4 (10.5%) . Table  4.5 
shows  the  mean  scores  for  each  group  (surrogate  father  figure 
present  or  absent)  on  the  Object  Relations  scales;  as  Table 
4.6  indicates,  the  overall  model  was  not  significant. 

Finally,  to  test  the  associations  between  the  quality  of 
relationship  with  surrogate  father  and  Object  Relations 
scores,  a Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  was  performed, 
with  scores  on  the  PCRS,  filled  out  for  relationship  with 
surrogate  father,  as  an  independent  variable,  and  Object 
Relations  Scores  as  the  Dependent  Variable.  The  PCRS  scores 
are  comprised  of  data  from  the  38  women  who  listed  the 
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Table  4 . 4 

Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  to  Assess  Associations 
Between  PCRS,  Father  Subscale,  and  Object  Relations  Scores 


Object  Relations  Measure 

DF 

F-Value 

p-Value 

Overall  Model 

4, 

102 

0.67 

0.6170 

Alienation 

3, 

105 

1.00 

0.3937 

Insecure  Attachment 

3, 

105 

0.75 

0.5259 

Egocentricity 

3, 

105 

0.52 

0.6677 

Social  Incompetence 

3, 

105 

0.16 

0.9197 
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Table  4.5 

Object  Relations  Category  Means.  Ranges,  and  Standard 
Deviations  by  Absence  or  Presence  of  Surrogate  Father 


Surrogate  Father 
Status 

Object  Relations 

N 

Min . 

Max . 

Mean 

S.D. 

Present 

Alienation 

38 

30.0 

80.0 

48.57 

11.25 

Insecure  Attachment 

38 

38.0 

80.0 

53.43 

10.53 

Egocentric it y 

38 

30.0 

80.0 

49.29 

9.74 

Social  Incompetence 

38 

30.0 

76.0 

49.76 

9.50 

None  Reported 

Alienation 

14 

30.0 

79.0 

46.36 

12.86 

Insecure  Attachment 

14 

30.0 

80.0 

53.43 

13.37 

Egocentric it y 

14 

30.0 

71.0 

46.07 

9.71 

Social  Incompetence 

14 

41.0 

78.0 

54.14 

11.77 

Note : Possible  range  of  scores  for  Object  Relations  Scales  is  from  30 
(least  disturbance)  to  80;  60  indicates  clinical  significance. 
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Table  4 . 6 

Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  to  Assess  Associations 
Between  Presence  or  Absence  of  Surrogate  Father,  and  Object 
Relations  Scores 


Object  Relations  Measure 

DF 

F-Value 

p-Value 

Overall  Model 

4, 

47 

1.33 

0.2711 

Alienation 

1, 

50 

0.37 

0.5460 

Insecure  Attachment 

1, 

50 

0.00 

0.9899 

Egocentricity 

1, 

50 

1 . 12 

0.2953 

Social  Incompetence 

1, 

50 

1 . 91 

0.1732 
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presence  of  a surrogate  father,  and  accordingly  filled  out 
the  PCRS  for  their  relationship  with  this  surrogate  father. 

The  results  of  the  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  are 
presented  in  Table  4.7.  Scores  for  the  PCRS  filled  out  on  the 
surrogate  father  (PCRS  2)  are  comparable  to  norms 
established  for  daughters  of  divorce  who  fill  out  the 
inventory  for  their  stepfathers.  The  mean  score  for  PCRS  2 
filled  out  by  subjects  in  this  study  who  reported  the  presence 
of  a surrogate  father  was  115.86  (range  = 53.0  to 
149.0;  S.D.  = 25.24).  Sauer  and  Fine  (1988)  report  a norm  of 
114  on  the  Father  subscale  when  daughters  of  divorce  filled 
out  the  scale  with  regard  to  their  stepfathers. 

As  Table  4.7  indicates,  an  overall  significant  effect  was 
found  for  PCRS,  surrogate  father  scores,  as  a predictor 
of  object  relations  measures.  However,  using  the  adjusted 
criterion  for  significance  (p  < .01),  this  must  be  interpreted 
as  trend  toward  significance  rather  than  a 
significant  finding.  Furthermore,  PCRS,  surrogate  father 
scores  significantly  predict  Alienation  scores,  even  using  the 
adjusted  criterion.  Figure  4.1  shows  the  plot  of  this 
relationship;  as  the  plot  demonstrates  the  relationship  is  in 
the  predicted  (negative)  direction,  quality  of  relationship 
with  one's  surrogate  father  is  negatively  associated  with 


level  of  Alienation. 
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Research  Questions  One  through  Three  explored  whether 
level  of  blame  ascribed  to  the  father  for  the  divorce, 


Table  4 . 7 

Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  to  Assess  Associations 
Between  PCRS,  Surrogate  Father  (PCRS  2)  and  Object  Relations 
Scores 


Object  Relations  Measure 

F-Value 

p-Value 

Overall  Model 

3.5479 

0.0143* 

Alienation 

11.48 

0.0017** 

Insecure  Attachment 

1.35 

0.2528 

Egocentricity 

1.23 

0.2754 

Social  Incompetence 

0.00 

0.9865 

* Meets  adjusted  criteria  for  a trend. 

**  Meets  adjust  criteria  for  significance. 
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Association  Between  PCRS2  and  Alienation 
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perceived  prosperity,  and  desirability  of  father's  lifestyle 
and/or  mother's  adjustment  and  attitude  toward  the  divorce 
were  associated  with  higher  object  relations  scores  on  the 
BORRTI . These  questions  were  examined  using  a Multivariate 
Analysis  of  Covariance,  with  Blame  1 (percentage  of  blame 
ascribed  to  the  father  now) , Blame  2 (percentage  of  blame 
ascribed  to  the  father  at  the  time  of  the  divorce) , DES 
(desirability  of  father's  lifestyle,  a composite  of  items 
drawn  from  the  FHRQ,  described  below),  and  MADJ  (mother's 
adjustment,  a composite  of  items  drawn  from  the  FHRQ, 
described  below)  as  the  independent  variables,  and  Object 
Relations  scores  as  the  Dependent  Variables. 

The  DES  was  computed  by  summing  scores  from  four 
questions:  "How  much  fun  was  it  to  be  with  your  mother?  How 
much  fun  was  it  to  be  with  your  father?  Was  your  mother 
comfortable  financially?  Was  your  father  comfortable 
financially?"  Subjects  responded  on  a Likert-type  scale, 
where  1 indicated  "not  at  all,"  and  7 indicated  "extremely." 
Scores  for  answers  to  the  two  questions  concerning  mother 
were  scored  in  the  negative  direction  (for  example,  a rating 
of  7 was  given  a score  of  1;  6 was  scored  as  2,  and  so  on), 
while  those  for  the  father  were  scored  as  they  were  rated. 
Thus,  high  scores  indicated  that  mother's  lifestyle  was  less 
desirable  and  father's  lifestyle  was  more  desirable. 

The  MADJ  was  computed  by  using  the  subject's  rating  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "How  well  do  you  think  your  mother 
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adjusted  to  the  divorce?";  1 meaning  "not  at  all,"  and  7 
meaning  "extremely."  The  results  of  these  analyses  are  shown 
in  Table  4.8. 

As  Table  4.8  indicates,  the  overall  model  showed  no 
significant  associations  between  the  predictor  variables  of 
blame  for  divorce,  desirability  of  father's  lifestyle  and 
adjustment  of  mother,  and  the  object  relations  variables. 
However,  because  the  univariate  analyses  appeared  to  show  a 
relationship  between  adjustment  of  the  mother  and  Insecure 
Attachment,  (F(l,38)  = 6.17,  p < .0175),  a separate 
correlation  was  performed  between  Mother  Adjustment  (MADJ) 
and  the  Object  Relations  scores  to  explore  this  relationship 
further.  However,  using  the  adjusted  criterion,  no  object 
relations  measures  correlated  significantly  with  Mother 
Adjustment.  (The  correlation  between  Mother  Adjustment  and 
Insecure  Attachment  (R2  = -0.28;  p < .0420)  did  not  meet  the 
adjusted  criterion  for  a trend  or  for  significance.) 

Research  Question  Four  explored  whether  the  object 
relations  scores  on  the  BORRTI  among  children  of  divorce  were 
associated  with  the  age  of  the  child  at  time  of  parental 
separation,  remarriage  of  mother,  the  ethnicity  of  the 
child,  or  the  presence  of  sexual  abuse  in  the  subject's 
background . 

A Multivariate  Analysis  of  Covariance  was  performed, 
with  remarriage  of  the  mother  (REM;  a dichotomous  variable) , 
age  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  parental  separation  (AGE) , 
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Table  4.8 

Multivariate  Analysis  of  Covariance  to  Assess  Associations 
Between  Blame  of  Father  (1  & 2) , Desirability  of  Father's 
Lifestyle  (DES) . and  Adjustment  of  Mother  (MAD J)  and  Object 
Relations  Scores 


Independent  Variable 

DF 

F-Value 

p-Value 

Blame  1 

(4,35) 

0.2975 

0.8776 

Blame  2 

(4,35) 

0.5985 

0.6661 

DES 

(4,35) 

0.7367 

0.5732 

MAD  J 

(4,35) 

0.55 

0.1371 
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ethnicity  of  the  child  (ETH)  and  presence  or  absence  of 
sexual  abuse  (ABU)  as  independent  variables  and  Object 
Relations  scores  as  dependent  variables.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  are  shown  in  Table  4.9. 

Because  the  association  between  remarriage  of  mother  and 
Object  Relations  scores  (p  < .02)  approached  the  criteria  for 
a trend  (p  < .01),  a Tukey  Studentized  Range  (HSD)  test  was 
run  as  a post-hoc  analysis.  Groups  1,  2,  and  3 indicated  the 
subject  reported  "yes,"  "no,"  or  "don't  know"  to  the 
question  "Did  your  mother  remarry?"  The  only  significant 
group  difference  occurred  between  Groups  1 and  2 together  and 
Group  3,  with  Egocentricity  as  the  dependent  variable. 

Because  only  one  subject  comprised  Group  3,  this  finding  was 
rendered  inconclusive. 

Table  4.10  shows  the  breakdown  of  the  overall  sample  by 
ethnicity,  and  of  family  type  by  ethnicity.  Tables  4.11  and 
4.12  show  the  prevalence  of  subjects  reporting  yes  to  a 
question  about  whether  they  ever  experienced  sexual  abuse,  as 
well  as  a breakdown  of  the  relationship  of  the  perpetrator  to 
the  subject,  respectively. 

Because  the  rate  of  reported  sexual  abuse  was  more  than 
twice  as  high  among  subjects  from  the  divorced  vs.  intact 
family  group,  a Chi-square  analysis  was  performed  to  test  for 
significance  between  these  two  rates.  The  test  showed  a 
trend  toward  significance  (%2  = 3.193,  p < .074);  however. 
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Table  4 . 9 

Multivariate  Analysis  of  Covariance  to  Assess  Associations 
Between  Remarriage  of  Mother  (REM) , Age  of  Child  at  Time  of 
Separation  (AGE),  Ethnicity  (ETH) , Presence  or  Absence  of 
Sexual  Abuse  (ABU)  and  Object  Relations  Scores 


Independent 

Variable 

DF 

F-Value 

p-Value 

REM 

(8,80) 

2.44 

0.0205 

AGE 

(4,40) 

0.37 

0.8275 

ETH 

(8,80) 

1.36 

0.2255 

ABU 

(4,40) 

0.70 

0.5953 
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Table  4.10 

Ethnicity  x Family  Type 


Frequency 

Percent  Ethnicity 

Row  Pet 
Col  Pet 


FAMILY  TYPE 

CAUCASIAN 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN 

HISPANIC 

TOTAL 

Divorced 

44 

6 

2 

52 

Family  Type 

40.74 

5.56 

1.85 

48.15 

84.62 

11.54 

3.85 

47.83 

75.00 

25.00 

Intact 

48 

2 

6 

56 

Family  Type 

44.44 

1.85 

5.56 

51.85 

85.71 

3.57 

10.71 

52.17 

25.00 

75.00 

TOTAL 

92 

8 

8 

108 

85.19 

7.41 

7.41 

Frequency  missing  = 1 
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Table  4.11 

Report  of  Sexual  Abuse  by  Family  Type 


Frequency 
Percent 
Row  Pet 
Col  Pet 

YES 

Abuse  Reported 

NO 

TOTAL 

Divorced 

11 

41 

52 

10.19 

37.96 

48.15 

21.15 

78.85 

68.75 

44.57 

Intact 

5 

51 

56 

4.63 

47.22 

51.85 

8.93 

91.07 

31.25 

55.43 

TOTAL 

16 

92 

108 

14.81 

85.19 

Frequency  Missing 


1 
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Table  4.12 

Relationship  of  Perpetrator  of  Sexual  Abuse  to  Subject,  by 
Family  Type 


Frequency 
Percent 
Row  Pet 
Col  Pet 

RELATIONSHIP 

of  : 

PERPETRATOR  1 

TO  SUBJECT 

FAMILY  TYPE 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

DIVORCED 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

41 

0.92 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

3.67 

0.00 

5.50 

0.00 

37.61 

1.92 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

7.69 

0.00 

11.54 

0.00 

78.85 

100.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

57.14 

0.00 

85.71 

0.00 

44.57 

INTACT 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

51 

0.00 

0.00 

0.92 

0.00 

2.75 

0.00 

0.92 

0.00 

46.79 

0.00 

0.00 

1.75 

0.00 

5.26 

0.00 

1.75 

0.00 

89.49 

0.00 

0.00 

100.00 

0.00 

42.86 

0 .00 

14.29 

0.00 

55.43 

TOTAL 

1 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

92 

0.92 

0.00 

0.92 

0.00 

6.42 

0.00 

6.42 

0.00 

84.40 

1 = mother;  2 = stepmother;  3 = father;  4 = stepfather;  5 = other  male 
relative;  6 = other  female  relative;  7=  other  male  non-relative  adult; 
8 = other  female  non-relative  adult;  9 = no  abuse  reported. 
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when  adjusted  for  multiple  comparisons,  this  does  not  meet 
the  criteria  for  a trend  (p.  < .01) . 

Research  Question  Five  investigated  differences  in 
object  relations  between  women  from  divorced  homes  and  intact 
homes,  using  an  exploratory  measure,  specifically,  ratings  of 
the  degree  of  Alienation,  Insecure  Attachment,  Egocentricity 
and  Social  Incompetence  on  their  TAT  responses,  using  the 
author's  rating  system.  Table  4.13  shows  the  mean  scores, 
ranges  and  standard  deviations  for  each  group.  Because  this 
rating  system  was  developed  on  an  experimental  basis  by  the 
researcher,  no  norms  exist  for  these  means  and  standard 
deviations.  Using  a Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance,  no 
significant  differences  emerged  between  these  two  groups  on 
these  measures.  Table  4.14  shows  the  results  of  this 
analysis . 

Again,  the  two  groups  appeared  quite  similar  on  this 
measure  of  object  selections  characteristics.  Stories  that 
suggested  object  relations  issues  were  of  concern  (scores  of 
4 or  more  per  card)  appeared  at  approximately  equal  frequency 
in  both  groups  (about  one-third  of  the  responses) . 

Similarly,  a majority  of  stories  produced  by  women  in  both 
groups  showed  no  evidence  of  concern  related  to  object 
relations  issues.  Overall,  the  groups  were  remarkably 
similar  in  the  stories  they  produced.  Samples  responses  are 
included  in  Appendix  G. 
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Descriptive  Data 

Additional  descriptive  data  on  this  sample  includes  the 
following:  number  of  subjects  reporting  they  have  been 

involved  in  a serious  or  a long-term  dating  relationship,  by 
their  own  definition;  average  length  of  longest  relationship; 
average  quality  of  all  major  relationships;  and  number  of 
subjects  reporting  remarriage  of  their  biological  mothers  and 
fathers . 

Table  4.15  shows  the  number  of  women  who  report 
involvement  in  a serious  relationship,  by  family  type.  Table 
4.16  shows  the  average  length  and  quality  of  relationships, 
by  family  type.  Because  the  number  of  women  reporting  having 
been  involved  in  a relationship  was  far  higher  for  women  in 
the  divorced  group,  a Chi-square  analysis  was  run  to 
determine  if  these  differences  were  significant.  The  results 
of  this  test  show  that  there  is  a significant  difference 
between  the  groups  on  this  measure  (%2  = 10.32,  p c.001.)  . 

This  difference  still  meets  the  criteria  for  significance, 
after  it  has  been  adjusted  for  multiple  comparisons. 

Table  4.17  shows  the  number  of  women  from  the  divorced 
group  who  report  that  their  mother  and/or  father  remarried. 
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Table  4.13 


Means,  Ranges , — and  Standard  Deviations.  TAT  Object  Relations 
Scores  by  Family  Type 


Family  Type  TAT  Object  Relations  Score3  N Min.  Max.  Mean  S.D. 


Divorced  Alienation 

Insecure  Attachment 
Egocentric it y 
Social  Incompetence 
Intact  Alienation 

Insecure  Attachment 
Egocentric it y 


51 

o 

• 

o 

14.0 

1.53 

3.03 

51 

0.0 

18.0 

6.25 

4.02 

51 

0.0 

7.0 

0.41 

1.47 

51 

0.0 

3.0 

0.12 

0.59 

57 

0.0 

18.0 

2.11 

2.11 

57 

0.0 

18.0 

6.91 

4.19 

57 

0.0 

6.0 

0.72 

1.75 

57 

0.0 

7.0 

0.88 

1.97 

Social  Incompetence 


aPossible  range  of  scores  for  TAT  Object  Relations  Scales  is  from  0 
(least  disturbance)  to  28  (most  disturbance) . 


Table  4.14 


Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  to  Assess  Associations 
Between  TAT  Object  Relations  Scores  and  Family  Type 


Object  Relations  Measure 

DF 

F-Value 

p-Value 

Overall  Model 

4, 

103 

2.13 

0.0923 

Alienation 

1, 

106 

0.76 

0.3863 

Insecure  Attachment 

1, 

106 

0.69 

0.4087 

Egocentricity 

1, 

106 

0.96 

0.3284 

Social  Incompetence 

If 

106 

6.99 

0.0094 
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Table  4.15 

Reported  Involvement  in  Long-Term  Relationship  by  Family  Type 


Frequency 
Percent 
Row  Pet 
Col  Pet 

RELATIONSHIP 

INVOLVEMENT 

FAMILY  TYPE 

YES 

NO 

TOTAL 

47 

5 

52 

DIVORCED 

43 . 12 

4 . 63 

48.15 

90.38 

9.62 

56.63 

20.00 

36 

20 

56 

INTACT 

33.03 

18.52 

51.85 

64.29 

35.71 

43.37 

80.00 

TOTAL 

83 

25 

76.85 

23 . 15 

Frequency  Missing  = 1 
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Table  4.16 


LiengLn  ana  uuaiiny  or  Keportea  Kexationsnips  py  tamiiy  Type 

Family  Type 

N 

Variable 

N 

Min . 

Max . 

Mean 

S.D. 

Divorced 

47 

Avg . 

Length 

47 

2.0 

60.0 

21.94 

14.6 

Avg . 

Quality 

49 

3.0 

7.0 

5.07 

1.21 

Intact 

36 

Avg . 

Length 

36 

4.0 

60.0 

20.39 

13.31 

Avg . 

Quality 

37 

2.5 

7.0 

4.68 

1.04 

Table  Note:  Avg.  Length  refers  to  average  length  of  longest 

relationship,  in  months,  reported  by  subjects  who  report  having  been 
involved  in  a relationship. 

Avg.  Quality  refers  to  average  of  each  subject*s  relationship  quality 
score,  computed  by  taking  the  mean  of  subjects*  relationship  quality 
ratings  for  each  of  their  relationships.  1=  extremely  poor,  7 = 
extremely  satisfying  or  healthy. 
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Table  4.17 

Remarriage  of  Mother  and/or  Father  of  Subjects  from  Divorced 
Families 


Frequency 

Row  Percent  Relationship  Yes  No  Don't  Know 


Remarried 

Father 

41 

10 

1 

at  least 

78.8 

19.23 

1.92 

once 

Mother 

33 

18 

1 

63.46 

34.62 

1.92 

Remarried 

Father 

6 

45 

1 

more  than 

11.54 

86.54 

1.92 

once 

Mother 

9 

42 

1 

17.3 

80.77 

1.92 

CHAPTER  5 
DISCUSSION 

The  first  hypothesis,  which  stated  that  women  from 
divorced  homes  would  evidence  higher  scores  than  women  from 
intact  homes  on  the  Alienation  and  Insecure  Attachment 
subscales  of  the  Bell  Object  Relations  and  Reality  Testing 
Inventory  (BORRTI) , was  not  supported  by  the  data  in  this 
study.  The  mean  scores  and  standard  deviations  on  the  BORRTI 
of  women  from  divorced  homes  were  nearly  identical  to  those 
of  women  from  intact  homes.  Furthermore,  the  means  and 
standard  deviations  for  both  groups  (divorced  and  intact) 
were  well  within  the  normal,  expected  ranges  for  college 
women . 

These  findings  suggest  that  women  from  divorced  homes 
are  not  disordered  or  pathological  in  their  object  relations 
styles.  While  there  may  be  many  other  differences  between 
women  from  divorced  and  intact  homes  in  the  area  of 
relationships,  based  on  this  study,  women  from  divorced  homes 
as  compared  to  women  from  intact  homes  do  not  demonstrate 
significantly  higher  levels  of  Alienation  and  Insecure 
Attachment,  as  hypothesized,  nor  of  Social  Incompetence  or 
Egocentricity,  as  measured  by  the  BORRTI.  Similarly,  no 
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significant  differences  appeared  in  ratings  of  object 
relations  characteristics  evidenced  by  subjects'  responses  to 
TAT  cards  (Research  Question  Five) . Again,  stories  produced 
by  subjects  in  the  two  groups  were  remarkably  similar. 

While  this  finding  was  not  predicted,  it  is  actually 
fairly  consistent  with  the  findings  of  earlier  studies  on 
heterosexual  adjustment  of  college  women.  None  of  these 
studies  have  found  group  differences  on  global  heterosexual 
adjustment  measures,  such  as  heterosexual  trust  (Southworth  & 
Schwarz,  1987)  and  sex  role  adjustment  (Vess  et  al.,  1983). 
Rather,  significant  differences  have  emerged  in  two  types  of 
investigations:  those  examining  differences  in  dating 
behaviors  and  attitudes  toward  dating,  marriage  and  divorce 
(e.g..  Booth  et  al.,  1984;  Hepworth  et  al . , 1984;  Kinnaird  & 
Gerrard,  1986)  and  those  attempting  to  correlate  family 
variables  with  heterosexual  adjustment  within  a children  of 
divorce  group  (Southworth  & Schwarz,  1987;  Truant  et  al . , 
1987) . These  studies  have  fairly  well  established  that  women 
from  divorced  homes  as  compared  to  women  from  intact  homes 
tend  to  date  earlier  and  to  view  marriage  more  skeptically, 
while  viewing  divorce  as  a more  viable  solution;  however,  to 
date,  no  studies,  including  the  present  research,  have 
demonstrated  empirically  that  there  is  desperate  insecurity 
or  neediness  motivating  this  behavior  which  markedly 
distinguishes  this  group  from  matched  samples  of  women  from 


intact  homes. 
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At  the  same  time,  two  major  qualitative  studies  have 
found  that  women  from  divorced  homes  do  have  high  amounts  of 
anxiety  and  difficulties  with  trust  in  their  love 
relationships  (Beal  & Hochman,  1991;  Wallerstein  & Blakeslee, 
1989),  describing  traits  that  closely  match  Bell's  categories 
of  insecure  attachment  and  alienation,  respectively.  There 
are  at  least  two  possible  explanations  which  may  integrate 
these  findings  with  the  central  finding  of  this  study,  that 
is,  that  women  from  divorced  homes  are  not  fundamentally 
different  from  those  from  intact  homes  on  object  relations 
measures . 

First,  the  studies  cited  above  were  qualitative  studies 
of  children  from  divorced  homes  that  did  not  use  comparison 
groups  (Beal  & Hochman,  1991;  Wallerstein  & Blakeslee,  1989) . 
Therefore,  while  many  of  the  women  studied  may  have  indeed 
showed  object  relations  disturbances,  there  was  no  basis  for 
concluding  that,  overall,  these  women  were  substantially 
different  from  a matched  sample  of  women  from  intact  homes. 

In  other  words,  while  some  women  from  divorced  homes  showed 
relationship  difficulties,  had  these  studies  looked  at  women 
from  intact  homes,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  would  have 
found  a comparable  subgroup  of  women  with  relationship 
difficulties . 

Wallerstein  and  Blakeslee  (1989)  reported  that  "a 
significant  subsample"  (approximately  one-third)  of  the  men 
and  women  in  their  study  showed  relationship  disturbances. 
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In  this  study,  also,  a subsample  of  women  from  the  divorced 
group  (n  = 17  out  of  a sample  of  52,  or  32.7%)  showed 
clinical  elevations  on  the  BORRTI.  However,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  a subsample  of  women  in  the  intact  group 
also  showed  clinical  elevations  (n  = 22  out  of  a sample  of 
57,  or  38.6%) . Thus,  parental  divorce  is  not  associated  with 
greater  object  relations  disturbances  for  women  in  adulthood. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  object  relations 
disturbances  evidenced  by  women  in  the  divorced  group  may 
relate  to  their  experience  of  parental  divorce,  just  as 
difficulties  experienced  by  women  from  the  intact  group  may 
be  associated  with  other  experiences.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  data  in  this  study  that,  overall,  women 
from  the  divorced  group  are  significantly  different  in  their 
object  relations  styles  than  women  who  did  not  experience 
parental  divorce.  Simply  put,  one  cannot  conclude  from 
studies  that  do  not  use  comparison  groups  that  divorce  in  and 
of  itself  is  associated  with  object  relations  difficulties. 
Beal  and  Hochman's  (1991)  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the 
divorce  per  se  which  causes  difficulties  in  relationships, 
but  rather  such  difficulties  are  caused  by  problems  in  family 
functioning  experienced  by  the  child  pre-  and  post-divorce, 
would  support  this  interpretation. 

A second  explanation  is  that  women  from  divorced  homes 
are  in  fact  different  as  a group  in  their  approach  to 
relationships,  but,  because  the  BORRTI  is  designed  to 
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differentiate  pathological  groups  from  normal  groups,  these 
differences  are  too  subtle  to  be  detected  by  this  study. 

Women  from  divorced  homes  may  have  characteristics  that  are 
similar  to  those  described  by  Bell  as  insecure  attachment  and 
alienation,  but  they  may  not  be  of  the  magnitude  tested  by 
the  BORRTI . 

However,  the  BORRTI  has  distinguished  eating-disordered 
college  women  from  noneating-disordered  college  women  on 
object  relations  characteristics,  as  well  as  groups  with  a 
range  of  disorders  from  normals.  Thus,  given  the  fact  that 
women  from  divorced  homes  evidenced  scores  well  within  normal 
ranges,  as  well  as  scores  that  were  nearly  identical  to  those 
of  women  from  intact  homes,  any  differences  in  object 
relations  styles  between  women  from  divorced  and  intact  homes 
most  likely  are  differences  that  are  within  the  normal  range 
displayed  by  basically  healthy  individuals. 

A third  factor  to  consider  in  integrating  the  findings 
of  qualitative  studies  with  the  present  research  is  that  the 
former  which  are  based  on  clinical  interviews,  and, 
therefore,  their  conclusions  reflect  clinical  impressions 
rather  than  more  rigorous  diagnostic  criteria.  While  these 
impressions  may  be  extremely  valuable,  they  represent  a very 
different  measure  of  relationship  disturbances  than  the 
measures  used  in  this  study.  Along  this  line,  one  possible 
explanation  for  differences  between  the  findings  of  these 
studies  and  the  present  research  is  that  what  strikes  the 
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clinician  as  pathological  may  simply  be  within  the  normal 
range  of  behaviors  and  attitudes  for  college-aged 
individuals.  However,  this  is  purely  speculative.  It  may  be 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  a high  degree  of  agreement  will 
exist  between  qualitative  studies,  using  clinical 
impressions,  and  the  present  research. 

In  summary,  rather  than  pathologizing  the  divorced 
family  structure,  it  may  be  important  to  recognize  that  many 
other  variables  can  predict  or  contribute  causally  to 
relationship  disturbances  in  young  women.  Based  on  the 
findings  of  this  study,  the  divorced  family  structure  does 
not  in  and  of  itself  predict  such  disturbances. 

Hypothesis  Two  stated  that  women  from  divorced  homes 
would  evidence  significantly  poorer  relationships  with  their 
fathers,  as  evidenced  by  their  scores  on  the  Parent  Child 
Relationship  Survey  (PCRS) , Father  subscale.  This  hypothesis 
was  supported  by  the  findings  of  this  study.  Scores  for 
women  from  both  divorced  and  intact  homes  on  the  PCRS,  Father 
subscale,  were  extremely  close  to  norms  established  for 
college  women  from  these  groups.  As  predicted,  women  from 
divorced  homes  evidenced  significantly  poorer  relationships 
with  their  fathers  than  did  those  from  intact  homes,  also 
showing  more  variance  in  these  relationships.  This  confirms 
earlier  findings,  which  suggest  that  there  is  greater 
variability  in  relationships  between  fathers  and  daughters  in 
divorced  family  structures  and,  also,  that  generally  the 
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relationship  with  the  father  is  poorer  between  daughters  from 
divorced  vs.  intact  homes  (Fine  et  al . , 1983,  1985,  1986). 

Because  this  is  a correlational  study,  it  is  impossible 
to  attribute  causality  to  this  finding;  that  is,  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  divorce  which  caused  the  relationship  between 
fathers  and  daughters  to  decline.  Such  relationships  may 
have  already  been  poorer  than  average  prior  to  the  divorce; 
nevertheless,  there  is  a very  significant  association  between 
family  type  and  relationship  with  one's  father. 

Hypothesis  Three  stated  that  among  women  from  divorced 
homes,  three  variables  would  be  associated  with  lower  scores 
on  the  Alienation  and  Insecure  Attachment  subscales  of  the 
BORRTI  (indicating  less  pathology) : high  quality  relationship 
with  one's  father,  presence  of  surrogate  father  figure,  and 
high  quality  relationship  with  surrogate  father  figure.  This 
hypothesis  was  based  on  attachment  theory,  which  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  ongoing  attachments  with  one's  primary 
caregivers.  It  was  the  author’s  belief  that  separation  from 
one's  father  would  be  strongly  associated  with  object 
relations  disturbances  and,  as  an  extension  of  this,  that  the 
quality  of  relationship  maintained  with  one's  biological 
father  would,  therefore,  be  associated  with  present  object 
relations  scores  for  children  of  divorce.  This  hypothesis 
was  also  based  on  empirical  findings  of  authors  such  as 
Southworth  and  Schwarz  (1987),  who  found  that  father's  love 
was  inversely  related  to  heterosexual  trust,  only  among  the 
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children  of  divorce  group,  and  Truant  et  al.'s  (1987)  finding 
that  correlations  between  quality  of  parent-child  bonding  and 
quality  of  marriage  were  strongest  among  women  who  had 
experienced  major  separations  during  childhood. 

Nevertheless,  this  hypothesis  was  not  supported  by  the 
findings  of  this  study;  scores  on  the  PCRS  filled  out  for  the 
father  were  not  associated  with  any  of  any  of  the  object 
relations  subscales  of  the  BORRTI.  Also,  presence  or  absence 
of  a surrogate  father  figure  was  not  associated  with  object 
relations  scores.  However,  this  latter  finding  should  be 
interpreted  cautiously  given  that  the  number  of  women  not 
reporting  a surrogate  father  figure  (n  = 14)  was  relatively 
small . 

At  the  same  time,  quality  of  relationship  with  surrogate 
father  (which  most  women  reported  was  their  stepfather) , 
measured  by  scores  on  the  PCRS,  Father  Subscale  filled  out 
for  the  surrogate  father  figure,  was  associated  with  object 
relations  scores  for  women  from  divorced  homes.  For  women 
who  reported  having  a surrogate  father  figure,  quality  of 
relationship  with  this  father  figure  was  negatively 
correlated  with  Alienation.  That  is,  lower  quality 
relationship  with  the  surrogate  father  figure  was  associated 
with  higher  levels  of  Alienation,  while  higher  quality 
relationship  with  the  father  figure  was  associated  with  lower 
levels  of  Alienation. 
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As  stated  above,  high  scorers  on  the  Alienation  subscale 
have  difficulty  believing  in  the  trustworthiness  of  others 
and  tend  to  isolate  themselves  due  to  this  difficulty.  It 
appears  that  the  daughter's  ability  to  trust  her  stepfather, 
or  surrogate  father  figure,  is  related  to  her  ability  to 
trust  other  men  in  her  life.  It  may  be  that  a good 
relationship  with  a stepfather  or  father  figure  in  some  way 
compensates  for  a poor  relationship,  or  at  least  a decline  in 
relationship,  with  one's  father,  and  enables  the  daughter  to 
view  men  as  trustworthy.  Conversely,  a poor  relationship 
with  a stepfather  may  either  confirm  for  the  daughter  that 
men  are  not  trustworthy  or  may  in  and  of  itself  make  her  wary 
of  future  relationships. 

The  finding  regarding  the  association  of  relationship 
with  surrogate  father  and  Alienation  is  an  important  finding, 
given  that  most  studies  still  ignore  the  role  of  the 
stepfather  in  helping  to  shape  the  daughter's  relationship 
styles.  While  researchers  have  begun  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  stepfather-stepdaughter  relationships,  studies 
attempting  to  correlate  the  quality  of  male  parent-daughter 
relationships  with  the  quality  of  the  daughter's  adult 
relationships  still  focus  on  the  father-daughter  relationship 
alone  (Southworth  & Schwarz,  1987;  Truant  et  al.,  1987)  . The 
findings  of  this  study  would  suggest  that  one  must  examine 
present  family  variables  and  relationships  and  their  effects 
on  children.  Given  that  noncustodial  fathers  show  a trend  of 
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decreasing  contact  with  their  offspring  following  divorce,  it 
may  be  that  daughters ' more  recent  experience  with  adult  male 
figures,  such  as  stepfathers,  are  in  fact  more  salient  and, 
therefore,  more  important  in  predicting  their  adult 
relationships.  While  attachment  theory  has  traditionally 
focused  on  the  importance  of  early  caregiver  relationships, 
the  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  ongoing  relationships 
with  new  caregivers  are  also  very  important.  That  is,  it 
appears  that  one's  object  relations  can  be  modified 
throughout  life  through  the  changing  nature  of  one's 
relationships  with  important  figures. 

Research  Questions  one  through  four  examined  the 
associations  between  a variety  of  demographic  and 
psychosocial  variables  and  object  relations  scores  on  the 
BORRTI  among  women  from  divorced  homes.  Specifically,  the 
following  independent  variables  were  explored:  blame  ascribed 
to  the  father  for  the  divorce,  both  at  the  time  of  divorce 
and  at  present,  perceived  prosperity  and  desirability  of 
father's  lifestyle,  mother's  adjustment  to  the  divorce,  age 
of  child  at  time  of  parental  separation,  ethnicity  of  the 
child,  and  presence  or  absence  of  sexual  abuse  in  the 
subject ' s background. 

A significant  relationship  did  appear  to  exist  between 
ethnicity  and  object  relations  scores;  however,  the  extremely 
small  cell  sizes  for  ethnic  minority  groups  did  not  allow  for 
a meaningful  interpretation  of  these  data.  Thus,  ethnicity 
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would  appear  to  be  an  important  variable  for  future  studies 
examining  the  questions  explored  here. 

None  of  the  other  exploratory  variables  proved  to  be 
significantly  associated  with  object  relations  scores. 

However,  because  the  univariate  analysis  of  variance 
indicated  that  the  adjustment  of  the  mother  to  the  divorce 
did  appear  to  be  significantly  associated  with  insecure 
attachment  in  the  negative  direction,  a separate  correlation 
was  performed  between  adjustment  of  mother  and  object 
relations  measures.  The  correlation  between  adjustment  of 
mother  and  insecure  attachment  (R2  = .28;  p < .04)  did  not 
meet  the  adjusted  level  for  a trend  (p  < .01)  . However,  the 
fact  that  there  appears  to  be  some  relationship  going  on 
between  these  two  variables  would  suggest  that  this 
relationship  is  worthy  of  further  exploration.  Should  future 
studies  find  that  significant  relationship  does  exist,  it 
would  support  Wallerstein  and  Kelly  (1980)  conclusion  that 
the  adjustment  of  the  mother  to  the  divorce  was  an  important 
variable  in  predicting  daughters'  overall  adjustment. 

The  fact  that  the  presence  of  sexual  abuse  was  not 
predictive  of  object  relations  measures  may  be  due  to  the 
relatively  low  overall  number  of  subjects  reporting  such 
abuse.  Given  current  estimates  of  the  prevalence  of  sexual 
abuse,  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of  repression  of  such 
events,  it  is  likely  that  women  from  both  the  divorced  and 
intact  groups  underreported  the  incidence  of  such  events. 
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In  interpreting  the  lack  of  associations  between  the 
variables  explored  in  Research  Questions  one  through  four  and 
the  object  relations  measures,  it  must  be  noted  that  several 
of  these  variables  were  measured  using  a composite  of  a few 
items,  rather  than  a fully  validated  inventory. 

Specifically,  blame  of  father  for  the  divorce,  desirability 
of  father's  lifestyle,  and  adjustment  of  mother  to  the 
divorce  were  all  measured  using  only  a few  items.  Therefore, 
these  findings  must  be  interpreted  cautiously. 

Research  Question  five  explored  whether  there  were 
significant  differences  between  the  two  groups  (intact  and 
divorced  family  backgrounds)  on  object  relations  disturbances 
evidenced  by  subjects'  responses  to  three  TAT  cards,  based  on 
a rating  system  developed  by  the  author.  As  indicated  above, 
no  such  differences  existed  between  the  two  groups.  However, 
this  rating  system  was  an  experimental  system,  and  while 
interrater  reliability  was  high,  there  is  no  test-retest 
reliability  or  validity  data  available.  Nevertheless,  the 
striking  similarity  between  responses  generated  by  these  two 
groups  does  support  the  finding  of  Hypothesis  One,  arguing 
against  significant  differences  in  object  relations 
characteristics  between  the  women  from  divorced  and  intact 
homes . 

Additional  descriptive  data  in  this  study  revealed  some 
interesting  findings.  The  women  from  divorced  homes  in  this 
study  were  significantly  more  likely  to  report  having  been 
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involved  in  a serious  relationship  by  their  present  age. 
However,  they  did  not  show  any  differences  in  the  average 
length  of  these  relationships  nor  in  the  quality  of  such 
relationships.  These  findings  are  quite  consistent  with 
earlier  studies  (Booth  et  al.,  1984;  Hepworth  et  al.,  1984; 
Kinnaird  & Gerrard,  1986)  . 

An  incidental  finding  that  is  of  some  concern  in  this 
study  is  that  women  from  divorced  homes  showed  a trend  toward 
being  significantly  more  likely  to  report  having  experienced 
sexual  abuse  than  were  those  from  intact  homes.  This  trend 
did  not  meet  the  adjusted  criteria  for  significance  due  to 
the  presence  of  multiple  comparisons;  nevertheless,  this  is 
certainly  a finding  which  should  be  explored  further.  Most 
subjects  listed  the  perpetrator  as  being  a male  nonrelative; 
surprisingly,  none  of  the  subjects  listed  the  stepfather  as  a 
perpetrator . 

As  mentioned  above,  it  is  likely  that  women  from  both 
the  divorced  and  intact  groups  underreported  the  incidence  of 
such  events.  However,  there  is  little  explanation  as  to  why 
it  would  be  reported  more  frequently  in  the  divorced  group, 
other  than  the  possibility  that  it  simply  occurs  more  often. 
The  breakdown  of  the  nuclear  family,  followed  by  a sequence 
of  changing  family  structures  may,  in  fact,  leave  daughters 
more  vulnerable  to  being  victimized  by  sexual  abuse.  Of 
course,  this  is  highly  speculative  based  on  these  findings; 
nevertheless,  these  data  are  of  some  concern. 
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Limitations  of  the  Study 

There  are  several  major  limitations  to  this  study. 

First,  the  population  studied  is  a primarily  white,  upper- 
middle-class  college  population,  thereby  limiting  its 
external  validity.  That  is,  the  findings  here  are  not 
generalizable  to  a large  portion  of  the  population. 

Also,  in  other  ways,  the  characteristics  of  this  sample 
limit  the  external  validity  of  this  study.  For  example,  only 
women  who  resided  primarily  with  their  mothers  were  included 
in  this  study.  Given  that  some  studies  indicate  that 
children  seem  to  adjust  best  with  their  same-sex  parent,  the 
findings  might  be  quite  different  for  girls  who  resided  with 
their  fathers  following  the  divorce.  Also,  the  subjects  in 
this  study  were  still  in  the  beginning  stages  of  young 
adulthood.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  greater  differences  in 
object  relations  would  emerge  over  time,  as  these  women 
reached  more  mature  stages  of  adult  development. 

A second  limitation  lies  with  the  choice  of  an 
instrument  to  measure  object  relations  differences.  The 
BORRTI  was  developed  primarily  to  distinguish  pathological 
groups  from  nonpathological  ones.  While  it  has  been  used 
successfully  in  college  populations,  it  was  not  designed  to 
measure  differences  that  occur  in  the  normal  range  of 
relationship  styles  evidenced  by  nonpathological  groups. 
Therefore,  a limitation  of  this  study  is  that  while  it  may  be 
useful  in  drawing  some  conclusions  about  the  degree  of 
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pathology  of  women  from  divorced  homes,  it  may  be  unable  to 
make  such  statements  about  more  subtle  differences.  Along 
this  line,  the  dependent  variable  was  a self-report  measure, 
subject  to  the  effects  of  social  desirability  bias. 

A third  limitation  is  the  study's  lack  of  control  for 
many  other  factors  that  be  associated  with  object  relations 
disturbances,  such  as  less  than  optimal  early  caregiver 
relations,  and  other  dysfunctional  family  structures.  Thus, 
even  if  significant  differences  had  existed  between  the  two 
groups,  they  might  be  attributable  to,  for  example,  a greater 
incidence  of  other  family  dysfunctions  in  the  divorced  group, 
such  as  alcoholism. 

This  limitation  is  directly  related  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a retrospective,  correlational  study;  therefore,  no 
cause-effect  relationships  can  be  established.  Furthermore, 
because  it  is  not  a prospective,  longitudinal  study,  many 
family  variables  that  occurred  in  the  past  simply  cannot  be 
studied  directly.  By  using  a large  comparison  group,  it  was 
hoped  that  to  some  extent,  these  variables  would  be 
controlled  for;  nevertheless,  such  variables  were  not 
examined  directly. 

Fourth,  when  studying  family  systems  in  our  present 
culture,  one  is  confronted  by  a myriad  of  complex  variables. 
This  study  attempted  to  address  some  of  these  variables 
through  exploratory  research  questions  that  examined  the 
effects,  for  example,  of  remarriage  of  parent,  age  at  time  of 
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divorce,  and  adjustment  of  mother  to  divorce  on  object 
relations  scores.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  are  multiple  variables  that  were  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study.  One  which  is  quite  salient  is  pre- 
divorce and  post-divorce  family  conflict.  Also,  many  of 
these  exploratory  variables  were  studied  using  one  or  two 
questions,  rather  than  validated  instruments,  which 
represents  yet  another  limitation  of  this  study. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

It  is  suggested  that  future  studies  further  explore  the 
hypotheses  tested  in  this  study  using  instruments  other  than 
the  BORRTI;  for  example,  personal  interviews  and  other 
questionnaires  might  be  useful.  At  present,  researchers  are 
limited  by  the  relative  lack  of  empirically  tested 
instruments  to  measure  object  relations  characteristics; 
nevertheless,  in  order  to  test  the  strength  of  the  findings 
of  this  study,  such  instruments  are  necessary. 

Another  important  future  research  endeavor  would  be  to 
test  possible  differences  in  object  relations  between  women 
from  divorced  and  intact  homes  among  culturally  heterogenous 
populations.  Also,  similar  studies  are  needed  of  women  of 
older  ages  and  women  who  experienced  different  custodial 
arrangements . 

Third,  because  this  study  was  to  a large  extent 
exploratory,  many  variables  were  tested  without  the  use  of  a 
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validated  instrument;  for  example,  adjustment  of  mother, 
desirability  of  father's  lifestyle,  etc.,  were  tested  using 
one  or  two  isolated  questions.  Future  studies  might  devote 
more  attention  to  studying  these  post-divorce  variables  in 
depth,  using  a larger  divorced  group  sample  size  and  more 
well-developed  instruments. 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  of  particular 
importance  to  study  would  be  the  relationship  between  the 
daughter  and  her  stepfather  or  other  surrogate  figure  and  the 
mother's  adjustment  to  the  divorce.  Also,  because  the 
adjustment  of  the  mother  appeared  to  be  an  important 
variable,  it  might  test  associations  between  the  Parent  Child 
Relationship  Survey,  Mother  subscale,  and  object  relations 
measures.  This  would  also  support  the  conclusions  of  Beal 
and  Hochman  (1991)  and  Wallerstein  and  Blakeslee  (1989)  , who 
contend  that  relationship  with  one's  mother  is  the  single 
most  important  predictor  of  adult  adjustment  in  children  of 
divorce . 

Finally,  another  variable  which  deserves  serious  study 
is  the  difference  that  emerged  in  this  study  between  the  two 
groups  on  the  prevalence  of  sexual  abuse.  Such  differences 
should  be  studied  further,  both  to  determine  if  this  finding 
is  replicated  and  to  investigate  possible  causal  factors. 

Fourth,  a prospective,  longitudinal  study,  controlling 
for  predivorce  family  variables,  including  early  caregiver/ 
parenting  styles,  would  be  ideal.  Such  a study  would  be  able 
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to  attribute  causality  to  any  object  relations  differences 
that  develop  between  women  from  divorced  and  intact  homes . 

Implications  of  the  Study 

One  important  implication  of  the  study  is  that  it  is 
important  to  be  cautious  about  pathologizing  young  adult 
women  from  divorced  homes.  Many  of  the  early  studies  of  the 
effects  of  divorce  on  children  were  indeed  alarming. 
Furthermore,  longitudinal,  qualitative  studies  based  on 
clinical  interviews  have  added  support  to  the  conclusion  that 
adult  children  of  divorce  represent  a population  at  serious 
risk  for  mental  health  problems  (Beal  & Hochman,  1991; 
Wallerstein  & Blakeslee,  1989)  . While  it  is  certainly 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  state  that  this  is  not 
true,  the  present  findings  do  argue  for  caution  in  concluding 
just  what  the  long-term  effects  of  parental  divorce  are  on 
children.  While  divorce  may  represent  an  experience  that 
leaves  a lasting  effect  on  children,  it  has  yet  to  be 
established  as  a predictor  of  certain  problems  in  adulthood. 
Thus,  it  is  important  to  combine  the  results  of  qualitative 
studies  with  studies  that  systematically  test  the  long-term 
effects  of  divorce  on  children,  using  standardized  measures 
and  comparison  groups.  Such  efforts  will  probably  lead  to  a 
more  balanced  view  and  may  prevent  a tendency  to  pathologize 


children  of  divorce. 
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Another  important  implication  of  this  study  is  that,  as 
several  excellent  qualitative  studies  have  shown  (Beal  & 
Hochman,  1991;  Wallerstein  & Blakeslee,  1989),  while  the 
decision  to  divorce  may  cause  a great  deal  of  upheaval  for 
children,  ultimately,  there  is  a great  deal  of  control  that 
parents  have  following  the  divorce  to  ensure  the  health  of 
their  children.  The  fact  that  the  relationship  with  a 
surrogate  father  figure,  rather  than  relationship  with  the 
biological  father,  proved  to  be  associated  with  adult  object 
relations  styles,  argues  for  the  importance  of  present  family 
variables,  and  the  dynamic,  changing  nature  of  object 
relations  styles  in  children. 

Finally,  one  possible  effect  of  studies  such  as  these 
which  do  not  show  group  differences  between  adults  from 
divorced  and  intact  homes  is  that  they  may  help  to  assuage 
some  of  the  guilt  experienced  by  parents  who  feel  that 
divorce  is  a choice  they  must  make,  yet  worry  about  the 
ultimate  effects  on  their  children. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  findings  of  this  study  do  not  support  the  hypothesis 
that  adult  women  from  divorced  homes  would  show  disturbances 
or  differences  from  women  from  intact  homes  in  their  object 
relations  characteristics.  Rather,  young  adult  women  from 
these  two  homes  are  nearly  identical  on  these 


characteristics . 
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Nevertheless,  at  least  one  important  variable  within  the 
post-divorce  family  structure  emerged  that  was  associated 
with  object  relations  characteristics.  Of  particular 
importance  in  the  daughter's  heterosexual  development  is  the 
daughter's  relationship  with  a surrogate  father  figure 
(usually  the  stepfather) . 

As  in  earlier  studies,  daughters  from  divorced  homes 
were  more  likely  to  have  been  involved  in  a serious 
relationship;  however,  the  quality  and/or  length  of  these 
relationships  was  not  significantly  different  than  those 
reported  by  daughters  from  intact  homes.  Of  some  concern  was 
a finding  that  daughters  of  divorce  are  more  likely  to  report 
having  been  sexually  abused  during  childhood,  a finding  that 
deserves  further  exploration. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  effects  of  divorce  on  children 
have  already  been  established  to  be  profound  and  longlasting, 
in  the  area  of  object  relations  characteristics,  the  long- 
term effects  on  women  appear  to  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
divorce  per  se,  but  rather,  other  post-divorce  family 
variables.  The  daughters  of  divorce  are  no  doubt  affected  by 
their  experiences  long  into  adulthood;  however,  these  effects 
do  not  appear  to  include  serious  disturbances  or  pathology  in 
their  approach  to  relationships  that  distinguish  them  from 
their  peers. 

Women  from  divorced  homes  do  appear  to  be  more  likely  to 
become  involved  in  relationships  earlier.  However,  to  date. 
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no  studies  using  comparison  groups,  including  the  present 
research,  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  desperate 
insecurity  or  neediness  motivating  this  behavior. 

Furthermore,  in  cases  where  the  daughter  resides  with  her 
mother,  the  relationship  the  daughter  develops  with  her 
stepfather  is  significantly  associated  with  heterosexual 
adjustment.  Thus,  parents  should  be  empowered  to  realize 
that  they  can  impact  their  daughters'  development  in  this 
area  positively,  through  their  behaviors  following  the 
divorce.  Rather  than  pathologizing  divorce  and  its  long-term 
effects,  it  may  be  important  to  accept  it  as  an  alternative 
that,  at  least  for  the  sample  of  women  examined  in  this  study 
(predominantly  white,  college  women) , does  not  have 
devastating  consequences. 


APPENDIX  A 

PRESCREENING  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. 

Gender : 

Male 

Female 

2. 

Acre  : 

3. 

Ethnicity : 

White/Caucasian Black/African  American 

Native  American Hispanic 

Asian/South  Pacific  Islander  Other 

4 . What  is  the  current  marital  status  of  your  natural 
(biological)  parents? 

Married  Separated  Divorced 

Never  married  Father  has  died  Mother  has  died 

Both  have  died  Unknown  Something  else 

PLEASE  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  5-7  ONLY  IF  YOUR  NATURAL  PARENTS  ARE 
DIVORCED. 

5.  How  old  (in  years)  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  divorce? 


6.  How  old  (in  years)  were  you  when  your  parents  first 
separated  (one  parent  moved  out  of  home) ? 


7 .  With  whom  have  you  resided  primarily  since  the  divorce? 

Mother  Father  About  50-50 

It  changed  as  I grew  older 

Something  else 
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APPENDIX  B 

FAMILY  HISTORY/RELATIONSHIPS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


PART  ONE:  Dating  Relationships 

1.  Have  you  been  involved  in  what  you  would  consider  a 
serious  OR  a long-term  dating  relationship,  by  your  own 
definition? 

Yes  No 

2.  If  you  answered  "yes,"  to  #1,  what  was  the  duration  of 
the  longest  relationship? 


3.  On  a scale  of  1 to  7,  how  would  you  rate  the  quality  of 
these  relationships?  (Answer  for  every  relationship 
which  you  would  consider  serious  or  long-term) . 

l=extremely  poor,  7=extremely  satisfying  or  healthy. 

Rating 


Relationship  #1 
Relationship  #2 
Relationship  #3 
Relationship  #4 
Relationship  #5 


4 .  How  would  you  describe  your  sexual  orientation? 

Heterosexual  

Homosexual  

Bisexual  


5.  Have  you  experienced  sexual  abuse  in  your  life,  by  your 
own  definition? 


Yes 

No 
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6.  If  you  answered  "yes"  to  #5,  please  rate  the  amount  you 
feel  that  this  has  affected  you?  (l=not  at  all,  7=a 
great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


PART  TWO:  FAMILY  BACKGROUND 

7.  In  addition  to  your  natural  father,  was  there  any 
adult  male  who  has  played  a significant  role  in 
your  life?  This  can  include  anyone,  including  (but 
not  limited  to)  a stepfather,  uncle,  grandfather, 
or  family  friend.  This  person  may  have  performed 
roles  such  as  giving  you  advice,  disciplining  you, 
being  a confidante  and  friend,  or  supporting  you 
financially.  The  important  thing  is  that  you 
considered  this  adult  male  to  be  a significant 
figure  in  your  life.  The  relationship  may  have 
been  positive,  negative  or  neutral. 

Please  list  the  relationship  of  that  person  to  you  here: 
(e.g.,  family  friend,  uncle,  stepfather,  etc.) 


If  your  biological  parents  are  still  married,  you  can  skip 
the  following  questions. 

8.  Please  indicate  below  whether  one  or  both  of  your 
natural  parents  has  remarried,  and  your  age  at  the 
time  of  the  remarriage. 

Mother  remarried?  Yes  No 

If  yes,  how  old  were  you  when  she  remarried? 

Father  remarried?  Yes  No 

If  yes,  how  old  were  you  when  he  remarried? 

Has  either  your  mother  or  father  remarried  more 
than  once : 

Father  remarried  more  than  once?  Yes  No 

Mother  remarried  more  than  once?  Yes  No 

9.  If  your  living  arrangements  following  the  divorce 
varied,  please  indicate  below  the  sequence  of 
living  arrangements,  and  your  approximate  ages. 
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Example : Lived  with  mother,  aged  10-12 

Lived  with  stepmother  & father,  aged  12-present 


10.  If  you  had  to  assign  a percentage  of  blame  or 

responsibility  for  your  parents'  divorce  to  each 
parent,  what  percentage  would  you  give  each  of 
them? 

For  example,  50%  means  equal  responsibility  or 
blame  for  each  parent;  while  100%  means  you  believe 
that  parent  was  fully  responsible,  or  100%  to 
blame . 

Percentage  for  mother:  

Percentage  for  father : 

Please  complete  the  following  questions  about  your  natural 
mother  and  father,  answering  for  how  you  felt  when  you  were 
living  at  home,  using  the  following  rating  system: 

1=  not  at  all;  7=extremely. 


11.  How  much  fun  was  it  to  be  with  your  mother? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

12 . How  much  fun  was  it  to  be  with  your  father? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

13.  Was  your  mother  comfortable  financially? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

14.  Was  your  father  comfortable  financially? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

15.  How  well  do  you  think  your  mother  adjusted  to  the 
divorce? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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16.  How  much  did  your  mother  encourage  you  to  maintain  a 
strong  relationship  with  your  father? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


APPENDIX  C 

PARENT-CHILD  RELATIONSHIP  SURVEY 
Please  complete  the  following  items  about  your  father. 

1.  How  much  time  do  you  feel  you  spend  with  your  father? 
(1  = almost  none,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 . How  well  do  you  feel  you  have  been  able  to  maintain 
a steady  relationship  with  your  father? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

3.  How  much  do  you  trust  your  father? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

4.  How  confident  are  you  that  your  father  would  not 
ridicule  or  make  fun  of  you  if  you  were  to  talk 
about  a problem? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

5.  How  confident  are  you  that  your  father  would  help 
you  when  you  have  a problem? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

6.  How  close  do  you  feel  to  your  father? 

(1  = very  distant,  7 = very  close) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

7 . How  comfortable  would  you  be  approaching  your 
father  about  a romantic  problem? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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8.  How  comfortable  would  you  be  talking  to  your  father 
about  a problem  at  school? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

9.  How  confused  are  you  about  the  exact  role  your 
father  is  to  have  in  your  life? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

10.  How  accurately  do  you  feel  you  understand  your  father's 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  behavior? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

11.  How  easily  do  you  accept  the  weaknesses  in  your  father? 
(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

12 . To  what  extent  do  you  think  of  your  father  as  an  adult 
with  a life  of  his  own,  as  opposed  to  thinking  of 

him  only  as  your  father? 

(1  = think  of  only  as  father,  7 = see  as  adult  with 
life  of  his  own) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

13.  How  often  do  you  get  angry  at  your  father? 

(1  = almost  never,  7 = quite  often) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

14.  In  general,  how  much  do  you  resent  your  father? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

15.  How  well  do  you  communicate  with  your  father? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

16.  How  well  does  your  father  understand  your  needs, 

feelings,  and  behaviors? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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17.  How  well  does  your  father  listen  to  you? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

18.  How  much  do  you  care  for  your  father? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

19.  When  you  are  away  from  him,  how  much  do  you 
typically  miss  your  father? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

20.  How  much  do  you  respect  your  father? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

21.  How  much  do  you  value  your  father's  opinion? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

22 . How  much  do  you  admire  your  father? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

23.  How  much  would  you  like  to  be  like  your  father? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

24.  How  much  would  you  be  satisfied  with  your  father's 
lifestyle  as  your  own? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

If  you  listed  another  adult  male  who  was  significant  in  your 
life  in  the  previous  questionnaire,  please  complete  the 
following  items  about  this  person,  replacing  the  blank  space 
with  his  name. 

1.  How  much  time  do  you  feel  you  spend  with  ? 

(1  = almost  none,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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2 . How  well  do  you  feel  you  have  been  able  to  maintain 

a steady  relationship  with  ? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

3.  How  much  do  you  trust  ? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

4 . How  confident  are  you  that  would  not 

ridicule  or  make  fun  of  you  if  you  were  to  talk 
about  a problem? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

5.  How  confident  are  you  that  would  help 

you  when  you  have  a problem? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

6.  How  close  do  you  feel  to  ? 

(1  = very  distant,  7 = very  close) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

7 . How  comfortable  would  you  be  approaching  

about  a romantic  problem? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8.  How  comfortable  would  you  be  talking  to  

about  a problem  at  school? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

9.  How  confused  are  you  about  the  exact  role  

is  to  have  in  your  life? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

10.  How  accurately  do  you  feel  you  understand  ' s 

feelings,  thoughts,  and  behavior? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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11.  How  easily  do  you  accept  the  weaknesses  in  ? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

12 . To  what  extent  do  you  think  of  as  an  adult 

with  a life  of  his  own,  as  opposed  to  thinking  of 

him  only  as  your  ? 

(1  = think  of  only  as  , 7 = see  as  adult  with 

life  of  his  own) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

13.  How  often  do  you  get  angry  at  ? 

(1  = almost  never,  7 = quite  often) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

14.  In  general,  how  much  do  you  resent  ? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

15.  How  well  do  you  communicate  with  ? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

16.  How  well  does  understand  your  needs, 

feelings,  and  behaviors? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

17.  How  well  does  listen  to  you? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = extremely) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

18.  How  much  do  you  care  for  ? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

19.  When  you  are  away  from  him,  how  much  do  you 

typically  miss  ? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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20.  How  much  do  you  respect  ? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

21.  How  much  do  you  value  

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

22 . How  much  do  you  admire  

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

23.  How  much  would  you  like  to  be  like  _ 
(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

24.  How  much  would  you  be  satisfied  with 
lifestyle  as  your  own? 

(1  = not  at  all,  7 = a great  deal) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


s opinion? 


9 
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APPENDIX  D 

FACTOR  LOADINGS  OF  OBJECT  RELATIONS  ITEMS 


SCALE:  Alienation 


It  is  hard  for  me  to  get  close  to  anyone 
It  is  my  fate  to  lead  a lonely  life. 


Factor  Loadings 
(T)  .693 


(T)  .680 


I put  a lot  into  relationships  and  get  a lot 

back.  (F)  .610 


My  sex  life  is  satisfactory. 

I am  ususally  sorry  that  I trusted  someone. 


(F) 


(T) 


584 


581 


I have  someone  with  whom  I can  share  my  inner- 
most feelings  and  who  shares  such  feelings  with 
me.  (F) 


578 


Making  friends  is  not  a problem  for  me. 


(F) 


.573 


I do  not  know  how  to  meet  or  talk  with  persons 

of  the  opposite  sex.  (T)  .542 

Relationships  with  people  of  the  opposite  sex 

always  turn  out  the  same  way  for  me.  (T)  .541 


I shut  myself  up  and  don't  see  anyone  for 
months  at  a time. 


(T)  .533 


I have  at  least  one  stable  and  satisfying 
relationship . 


(F) 


.527 


No  matter  how  hard  I try  to  avoid  them,  the 
same  difficulties  crop  my  in  my  most  important 
relationships.  (T)  .472 

I may  withdraw  and  not  speak  to  anyone  for 

weeks  at  a time.  (T)  .456 

My  people  treat  me  more  like  a child  than 

an  adult.  (T)  .452 
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When  I am  angry  with  someone  close  to  me,  I 
am  able  to  talk  it  through.  (F) 

Others  frequently  try  to  humiliate  me.  (T) 

I usually  end  up  hurting  those  closest  to  me.  (T) 

I generally  rely  on  others  to  make  my  decisions 


for  me.  (T) 

People  are  never  honest  with  each  other.  (T) 

I feel  shy  about  meeting  or  talking  with 
members  of  the  opposite  sex.  (T) 

I can  deal  with  disagreements  at  home  without 
disturbing  family  relationships.  (F) 

If  I become  close  with  someone  and  he  or  she 
proves  untrustworthy,  I may  hate  myself  for  the 
way  things  turned  out.  (T) 

I often  worry  that  I will  be  left  out  of 
things.  (T) 

I often  feel  nervous  when  I am  around  members 
of  the  opposite  sex.  (T) 

I have  no  influence  on  anyone  around  me.  (T) 

I've  been  hurt  a lot  in  life.  (T) 

When  a person  close  to  me  is  not  giving  me 

his  or  her  full  attention,  I often  feel  hurt 

and  rejected.  (T) 

I would  like  to  be  a hermit  forever.  (T) 

I am  a very  good  judge  of  other  people.  (F) 


.445 

.444 

.418 

.406 

.403 

.401 

.399 

.388 

.387 

.382 

.382 

.355 

.354 

.326 

.305 
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SCALE : Insecure  Attachment  Factor  Loadings 

No  matter  how  hard  I try  to  avoid  them,  the 
same  difficulties  crop  up  in  my  most  important 
relationships.  (T)  .579 

I feel  that  I have  to  please  everyone  or  else 

they  may  reject  me.  (T)  .533 


I often  worry  that  I will  be  left  out  of 
things.  (T) 

If  I become  close  with  someone  and  he  or  she 
proves  untrustworthy,  I may  hate  myself  for  the 
way  things  worked  out.  (T) 

When  I cannot  make  someone  close  to  me  do  what 
I want,  I feel  angry  or  hurt.  (T) 

I am  sensitive  to  possible  rejection  by 
important  people  in  my  life.  (T) 

Relationships  with  people  of  the  opposite  sex 
always  turn  out  the  same  way  with  me.  (T) 

I usually  end  up  hurting  those  closest  to  me.  (T) 

I've  been  hurt  a lot  in  life.  (T) 

I am  extremely  sensitive  to  criticism.  (T) 

I feel  that  I have  to  please  everyone  or  else 
they  might  reject  me.  (T) 

When  a person  close  to  me  is  not  giving  me  his 
or  her  full  attention,  I often  feel  hurt  and 
rejected.  (T) 

I yearn  to  be  completely  "at  one" 

with  someone  else.  (T) 

I am  usually  sorry  that  I trusted  someone.  (T) 

It  is  my  fate  to  lead  a lonely  life.  (T) 

I can  deal  with  disagreements  at  home  without 
disturbing  family  relationships.  (F) 

People  are  never  honest  with  each  other.  (T) 

I may  withdraw  and  not  speak  to  anyone  for  weeks 
at  a time.  (T) 


.529 

.507 

.477 

.474 

.4  62 
.453 
.451 
.447 

.447 

.443 

.428 

.410 

.410 

.401 

.375 

.366 
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At  times  I will  do  almost  anything 

to  get  my  way.  (T) 

Exercising  power  over  other  people  is  a secret 
pleasure  of  mine.  (T) 

I put  a lot  into  relationships  and 

get  a lot  back.  (F) 

In  relationships,  I am  not  satisfied  unless  I am 
with  the  other  person  all  the  time.  (T) 


.360 

.355 

.330 

.301 
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SCALE:  Egocentricity 

People  are  never  honest  with  each  other. 


Factor  Loadings 


I am  usually  sorry  that  I trusted  someone. 

It  is  my  fate  to  lead  a lonely  life. 

I believe  that  a good  mother  should  always 
please  her  children. 

Others  frequently  try  to  humiliate  me. 

I shut  myself  up  and  don't  see  anyone  for 
months  at  a time. 

No  matter  how  hard  I try  to  avoid  them,  the 
same  difficulties  crop  up  in  my  most  important 
relationships . 

I have  no  influence  on  anyone  around  me. 

I've  been  hurt  a lot  in  life. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  get  close  to  anyone. 

People  do  not  exist  when  I do  not  see  them. 

It  seems  like  I frequently  offend  someone 
without  intending  to. 

In  relationships,  I am  not  satisfied  unless  I 
am  with  the  other  person  all  the  time. 

Relationships  with  people  of  the  opposite  sex 
always  turn  out  the  same  way  with  me. 

Manipulating  others  is  the  best  way  to  get 
what  I want . 

I feel  that  I have  to  please  everyone  or  else 
they  may  reject  me. 

My  people  treat  me  more  like  a 
child  than  an  adult. 

No  matter  how  bad  a relationship  may  get, 

I will  hold  onto  it . 

When  I cannot  make  someone  close  to  me  do  what 
I want,  I feel  hurt  or  angry. 


(T) 

.606 

(T) 

.562 

(T) 

.543 

(T) 

.519 

(T) 

.508 

(T) 

.443 

(T) 

.430 

(T) 

.429 

(T) 

.421 

(T) 

.407 

(T) 

.404 

(T) 

.388 

(T) 

.382 

(T) 

.380 

(T) 

.337 

(T) 

.366 

(T) 

.347 

(T) 

.340 

(T) 

.333 

(T) 


.330 


If  I become  close  with  someone  and  he  or  she 
proves  untrustworthy,  I may  hate  myself  for 
the  way  things  worked  out . 


I have  someone  with  whom  I can  share  my  inner- 
most feelings  and  who  shares 

such  feelings  with  me.  (F) 

I generally  rely  on  others  to  make 

my  decisions  for  me.  (T) 

If  someone  dislikes  me,  I will  always 

try  harder  to  be  nice  to  that  person.  (T) 


The  most  important  thing  to  me  in  a relationship 
is  to  exercise  power  over  the  other  person.  (T) 


.326 

.321 

.286 


.275 
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SCALE:  Social  Incompetence 


Factor  Loadings 


I feel  shy  about  meeting  or  talking  with 

members  of  the  opposite  sex.  (T)  .787 

I often  feel  nervous  when  I am  around  members 

of  the  opposite  sex.  (T)  .749 

I do  not  know  how  to  meet  or  talk  with 

persons  of  the  opposite  sex.  (T)  .594 

I often  worry  that  I will  be  left  out  of 

things.  (T)  .543 

Making  friends  is  not  a problem  for  me.  (F)  .542 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  get  close  to  anyone.  (T)  .497 

I feel  that  I have  to  please  everyone  or  else 

they  may  reject  me.  (T)  .380 

I generally  rely  on  others  to  make  my  decisions 

for  me.  (T)  .341 

I am  sensitive  to  possible  rejection  by  important 

people  in  my  life.  (T)  .339 

No  matter  how  hard  I try  to  avoid  them,  the  same 
difficulties  crop  my  in  my  most  important 

relationships.  (T)  .336 

I have  someone  with  whom  I can  share  my  inner- 
most feelings  and  who  shares  such  feelings  with 
me.  (F)  .325 

My  sex  life  is  satisfactory.  (F)  .323 

My  people  treat  me  more  like  a 

child  than  an  adult.  (T)  .304 

I tend  to  be  what  others  expect  me  to  be.  (T)  .289 


The  most  important  thing  to  me  in  a relationship 
is  to  exercise  power  over  the  other  person. 


APPENDIX  E 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  TAT  CARDS 


INSTRUCTIONS:  For  the  following  three  pictures,  please  look 
at  each  picture  for  30  seconds,  and  then  write  a story  that 
is  approximately  one  paragraph  long,  based  on  the  picture. 
Tell  what  has  led  up  to  the  event  shown  in  the  picture, 
describe  what  is  happening  at  the  moment,  what  the  characters 
are  feeling  and  thinking,  and  then  give  the  outcome.  Be  sure 
to  state  how  the  story  turns  out . 
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APPENDIX  F 
TAT  RATING  SYSTEM 

NOTE:  Throughout  the  scoring,  NEGATIVE  OUTCOME  can  mean 
either  an  explicit  negative  ending,  or  failure  to  resolve 
negative  feelings  in  any  positive  way. 

PICTURE  ONE 

Insecure  Attachment: 

Is  there  any  mention  of  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a 
relationship  for  this  woman,  and/or  her  feeling  lost,  hurt, 
rejected  (or  other  negative  feelings,  with  the  exception  of 
anger  or  blame  of  the  other)  about  this  loss? 

0=  no  mention  of  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a relationship 
1=  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  nonromantic  relationship,  with 
none  of  the  feelings  mentioned  above 

2=  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a nonromantic  relationship  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  the  feelings  mentioned  above 
3=  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a romantic  relationship  and 
feeling  none  of  the  feelings  mentioned  above 
4=  mention  of  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a romantic 
relationship  and  feeling  a moderate  amount  of  the  feelings 
mentioned  above,  and  the  story  mentions  a positive  outcome 
(such  as  "She  goes  on  with  her  life  and  gets  over  it.") 

5=  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a romantic  relationship  and 
feeling  a strong  amount  of  the  feelings  mentioned  above,  and 
the  story  mentions  a positive  outcome 
6=  mention  of  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a romantic 
relationship  and  feeling  a moderate  amount  of  the  feelings 
mentioned  above,  and  the  story  mentions  a negative  outcome, 
or  fails  to  indicate  a positive  resolution  of  the  negative 
feelings  (Such  as,  "She  will  probably  never  trust  anyone 
again . ") 

7=  mention  of  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a romantic 
relationship  and  feeling  a strong  amount  of  the  feelings 
mentioned  above,  and  the  story  mentions  a negative  outcome, 
or  fails  to  indicate  a positive  resolution  of  the  negative 
feelings 
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SUMMARY : 

0=  no  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  relationship 

1=  loss  of  nonromantic  relationship,  no  negative  feelings, 

pos.  or  neg.  outcome 

2=  loss  of  nonromantic  relationship,  moderate  negative 
feelings,  pos.  or  neg.  outcome 

3=  loss  of  romantic  relationship,  no  negative  feelings,  pos. 
or  neg.  outcome 

4=  loss  of  romantic  relationship,  moderate  negative  feelings, 
pos . outcome 

5=  loss  of  romantic  relationship,  strong  negative  feelings, 
pos . outcome 

6=  loss  of  romantic  relationship,  moderate  negative  feelings, 
neg.  outcome 

7=  loss  of  romantic  relationship,  strong  negative  feelings, 
neg.  outcome 


Alienation : 


Is  there  any  mention  of  this  woman  having  difficulty  trusting 
someone,  or  having  trusted  someone  and  then  found  out  he/she 
was  untrustworthy? 

0=  no  mention  of  trust  issues  in  a relationship 
1=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a nonromantic  friend.  Minimal  negative 
emotions  related  to  this.  Positive  or  negative  outcome. 

2=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a nonromantic  friend.  Moderate  or  strong 
amount  of  negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Positive 
outcome . 

3=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a nonromantic  friend.  Moderate  or  strong 
amount  of  negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Negative  outcome 
4=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a romantic  relationship.  Minimal  amount 
of  negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Positive  or  negative 
outcome . 

5=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a romantic  relationship.  Moderate  amount 
of  negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Positive  outcome. 

6=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a romantic  relationship.  Strong  amount  of 
negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Positive  outcome. 

7=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
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untrustworthy,  with  a romantic  relationship.  Moderate  or 
strong  amount  of  negative  emotions  related  to  this.  Negative 
out  come . 

SUMMARY: 

0=  no  trust  issues  mentioned 

1=  trust  difficulties,  nonromantic  relationship,  minimal 
emotions,  negative  or  positive  outcome. 

2=  trust  diff.,  nonromantic  relationship,  moderate  or  strong 
emotions,  positive  outcome. 

3=  trust  diff.,  nonromantic  relationship,  moderate  or  strong 
emotions,  negative  outcome. 

4=  trust  diff.,  romantic  relationship,  minimal  emotions, 
positive  or  negative  outcome. 

5=  trust  difficulties  in  romantic  relationship,  moderate 
emotions,  positive  outcome. 

6=  trust  difficulties  in  romantic  relationship,  strong 
emotions,  positive  outcome. 

7=  trust  difficulties  in  romantic  relationship,  moderate  or 
strong  emotions,  negative  outcome. 

Egocentricity : 

Is  there  any  mention  of  someone  in  the  story  (the  woman  or 
another  person)  manipulating  others  or  being  coercive  to 
others  primarily  to  meet  their  own  selfish  needs,  without 
regard  for  the  other? 

0=  no  mention  of  manipulation  or  coercion  for  selfish  needs 
1=  some  mention  of  minimal  manipulation  or  coercion  in  a 
nonromantic  relationship 

2=  mention  of  a moderate  amount  of  manipulation  or  coercion 
in  a nonromantic  relationship 

3=  mention  of  a strong  amount  of  manipulation  or  coercion  in 
a nonromantic  relationship 

4=  mention  of  minimal  manipulation  or  coercion  in  a romantic 
relationship 

5=  mention  of  a moderate  amount  of  manipulation  or  coercion 
in  a romantic  relationship,  with  a positive  outcome  mentioned 
6=  mention  of  a strong  amount  of  manipulation  or  coercion  in 
a romantic  relationship,  with  a positive  outcome 
7=  mention  of  a moderate  or  strong  amount  of  manipulation  or 
coercion  in  a romantic  relationship,  with  a negative  outcome 

SUMMARY:  1-4  outcome  irrelevant  to  scoring 

0=  no  manipulation  or  coercion 

1=  minimal  manipulation  or  coercion,  nonromantic  relationship 
2=  moderate  manipulation  or  coercion,  nonromantic 
relationship 

3=  strong  manipulation  or  coercion,  nonromantic  relationship 
4=  minimal  manipulation  or  coercion,  romantic  relationship 
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5=  moderate  manipulation  or  coercion,  romantic  relationship, 
positive  outcome 

6=  strong  manipulation  or  coercion,  romantic  relationship, 
positive  outcome 

7=  moderate  or  strong  manipulation  or  coercion,  romantic 
relationship,  negative  outcome 

Social  Incompetence: 

Is  there  any  reference  to  this  woman's  shyness  or  social 
incompetence,  and  is  this  seen  as  a cause  of  present 
unhappiness? 

0=  no  mention  of  social  incompetence  or  shyness 
1=  mention  of  minimal  amounts  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness  in  a nonromantic  relationship 

2=  mention  of  moderate  amount  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness  in  a nonromantic  relationship 

3=  mention  of  strong  amounts  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness,  in  a nonromantic  relationship 

4=  mention  of  minimal  social  incompetence  or  shyness  in  a 
romantic  relationship 

5=  mention  of  a moderate  amount  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness  in  a romantic  relationship,  positive  outcome 
6=  mention  of  a strong  amount  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness  in  a romantic  relationship,  with  a positive  outcome 
7=  mention  of  a moderate  or  strong  amount  of  social 
incompetence  or  shyness  in  a romantic  relationship,  with  a 
negative  outcome 

Picture  #2 


Insecure  Attachment : 

Is  there  any  mention  of  this  woman  having  anxiety  or  worry 
about  a relationship? 


0=  no  mention  of  worry  about  relationships  (or  a specific 
relationship) 

1=  mention  of  minimal  worry  about  a nonromantic  relationship, 
positive  or  negative  outcome 

2=  mention  of  moderate  amount  of  worry  about  a nonromantic 
relationship,  with  a positive  outcome 

3=  mention  of  a moderate  amount  of  worry  about  a nonromantic 
relationship,  with  a negative  outcome 

4=  mention  of  minimal  worry  about  a romantic  relationship 
5=  mention  of  moderate  worry  about  a romantic  relationship 
and  the  story  mentions  a positive  outcome 
6=  mention  of  strong  amount  of  worry  about  a romantic 
relationship,  with  a positive  outcome 

7=  mention  of  moderate  or  strong  worry  about  a romantic 
relationship,  with  a negative  outcome 
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SUMMARY: 

0=  no  worry  about  relationships 

1=  minimal  worry,  nonromantic  relationship,  positive  or 
negative  outcome 

2=  moderate  worry,  nonromantic  relationship,  positive  outcome 
3=  moderate  worry,  nonromantic  relationship,  negative  outcome 
4=  minimal  worry,  romantic  relationship,  positive  or  negative 
out  come 

5=  moderate  worry,  romantic  relationship,  positive  outcome 
6=  strong  worry,  romantic  relationship,  positive  outcome 
7=  moderate  or  strong  worry,  romantic  relationship,  negative 
outcome 

Alienation : 

Is  there  any  mention  of  this  woman  having  difficulty  trusting 
someone,  or  having  trusted  someone  and  then  found  out  he/she 
was  untrustworthy? 

0=  no  mention  of  trust  issues  in  a relationship 
1=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a nonromantic  friend.  Minimal  negative 
emotions  related  to  this.  Positive  or  negative  outcome. 

2=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a nonromantic  friend.  Moderate  or  strong 
amount  of  negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Positive 
outcome . 

3=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a nonromantic  friend.  Moderate  or  strong 
amount  of  negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Negative  outcome 
4=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a romantic  relationship.  Minimal  amount 
of  negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Positive  or  negative 
outcome . 

5=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a romantic  relationship.  Moderate  amount 
of  negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Positive  outcome. 

6=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a romantic  relationship.  Strong  amount  of 
negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Positive  outcome. 

7=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a romantic  relationship.  Moderate  or 
strong  amount  of  negative  emotions  related  to  this.  Negative 
outcome . 
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SUMMARY: 

0=  no  trust  issues  mentioned 

1=  trust  difficulties,  nonromantic  relationship,  minimal 
emotions,  negative  or  positive  outcome. 

2=  trust  diff.,  nonromantic  relationship,  moderate  or  strong 
emotions,  positive  outcome. 

3=  trust  diff.,  nonromantic  relationship,  moderate  or  strong 
emotions,  negative  outcome. 

4=  trust  diff.,  romantic  relationship,  minimal  emotions, 
positive  or  negative  outcome. 

5=  trust  difficulties  in  romantic  relationship,  moderate 
emotions,  positive  outcome. 

6=  trust  difficulties  in  romantic  relationship,  strong 
emotions,  positive  outcome. 

7=  trust  difficulties  in  romantic  relationship,  moderate  or 
strong  emotions,  negative  outcome. 

Egocentricity : 

Is  there  any  mention  of  someone  in  the  story  (the  woman  or 
another  person)  manipulating  others  or  being  coercive  to 
others  primarily  to  meet  their  own  selfish  needs,  without 
regard  for  the  other? 

0=  no  mention  of  manipulation  or  coercion  for  selfish  needs 
1=  some  mention  of  minimal  manipulation  or  coercion  in  a 
nonromantic  relationship 

2=  mention  of  a moderate  amount  of  manipulation  or  coercion 
in  a nonromantic  relationship 

3=  mention  of  a strong  amount  of  manipulation  or  coercion  in 
a nonromantic  relationship 

4=  mention  of  minimal  manipulation  or  coercion  in  a romantic 
relationship 

5=  mention  of  a moderate  amount  of  manipulation  or  coercion 
in  a romantic  relationship,  with  a positive  outcome  mentioned 
6=  mention  of  a strong  amount  of  manipulation  or  coercion  in 
a romantic  relationship,  with  a positive  outcome 
7=  mention  of  a moderate  or  strong  amount  of  manipulation  or 
coercion  in  a romantic  relationship,  with  a negative  outcome 

SUMMARY:  1-4  outcome  irrelevant  to  scoring 

0=  no  manipulation  or  coercion 

1=  minimal  manipulation  or  coercion,  nonromantic  relationship 
2=  moderate  manipulation  or  coercion,  nonromantic 
relationship 

3=  strong  manipulation  or  coercion,  nonromantic  relationship 
4=  minimal  manipulation  or  coercion,  romantic  relationship 
5=  moderate  manipulation  or  coercion,  romantic  relationship, 
positive  outcome 

6=  strong  manipulation  or  coercion,  romantic  relationship, 
positive  outcome 
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7=  moderate  or  strong  manipulation  or  coercion,  romantic 
relationship,  negative  outcome 

Social  Incompetence: 

Is  there  any  reference  to  this  woman's  shyness  or  social 
incompetence,  and  is  this  seen  as  a cause  of  present 
unhappiness? 

0=  no  mention  of  social  incompetence  or  shyness 
1=  mention  of  minimal  amounts  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness  in  a nonromantic  relationship 

2=  mention  of  moderate  amount  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness  in  a nonromantic  relationship 

3=  mention  of  strong  amounts  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness,  in  a nonromantic  relationship 

4=  mention  of  minimal  social  incompetence  or  shyness  in  a 
romantic  relationship 

5=  mention  of  a moderate  amount  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness  in  a romantic  relationship,  positive  outcome 
6=  mention  of  a strong  amount  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness  in  a romantic  relationship,  with  a positive  outcome 
7=  mention  of  a moderate  or  strong  amount  of  social 
incompetence  or  shyness  in  a romantic  relationship,  with  a 
negative  outcome 

Picture  #3 
Insecure  Attachment : 

Is  there  any  mention  of  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a 
relationship  for  this  woman,  and/or  her  feeling  lost,  hurt, 
rejected  (or  other  negative  feelings,  with  the  exception  of 
anger  or  blame  of  the  other)  about  this  loss? 

0=  no  mention  of  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a relationship 
1=  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  nonromantic  relationship,  with 
none  of  the  feelings  mentioned  above 

2=  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a nonromantic  relationship  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  the  feelings  mentioned  above 
3=  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a romantic  relationship  and 
feeling  none  of  the  feelings  mentioned  above 
4=  mention  of  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a romantic 
relationship  and  feeling  a moderate  amount  of  the  feelings 
mentioned  above,  and  the  story  mentions  a positive  outcome 
(such  as  "She  goes  on  with  her  life  and  gets  over  it.") 

5=  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a romantic  relationship  and 
feeling  a strong  amount  of  the  feelings  mentioned  above,  and 
the  story  mentions  a positive  outcome 
6=  mention  of  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a romantic 
relationship  and  feeling  a moderate  amount  of  the  feelings 
mentioned  above,  and  the  story  mentions  a negative  outcome, 
or  fails  to  indicate  a positive  resolution  of  the  negative 
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feelings  (Such  as,  "She  will  probably  never  trust  anyone 
again . " ) 

7=  mention  of  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  a romantic 
relationship  and  feeling  a strong  amount  of  the  feelings 
mentioned  above,  and  the  story  mentions  a negative  outcome, 
or  fails  to  indicate  a positive  resolution  of  the  negative 
feelings 


SUMMARY: 

0=  no  loss  or  threat  of  loss  of  relationship 

1=  loss  of  nonromantic  relationship,  no  negative  feelings, 

pos . or  neg.  outcome 

2=  loss  of  nonromantic  relationship,  moderate  negative 
feelings,  pos.  or  neg.  outcome 

3=  loss  of  romantic  relationship,  no  negative  feelings,  pos. 
or  neg.  outcome 

4=  loss  of  romantic  relationship,  moderate  negative  feelings, 
pos . outcome 

5=  loss  of  romantic  relationship,  strong  negative  feelings, 
pos . outcome 

6=  loss  of  romantic  relationship,  moderate  negative  feelings, 
neg.  outcome 

7=  loss  of  romantic  relationship,  strong  negative  feelings, 
neg.  outcome 


Alienation : 


Is  there  any  mention  of  this  woman  having  difficulty  trusting 
someone,  or  having  trusted  someone  and  then  found  out  he/she 
was  untrustworthy? 

0=  no  mention  of  trust  issues  in  a relationship 
1=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a nonromantic  friend.  Minimal  negative 
emotions  related  to  this.  Positive  or  negative  outcome. 

2=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a nonromantic  friend.  Moderate  or  strong 
amount  of  negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Positive 
outcome . 

3=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a nonromantic  friend.  Moderate  or  strong 
amount  of  negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Negative  outcome 
4=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a romantic  relationship.  Minimal  amount 
of  negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Positive  or  negative 
outcome . 

5=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
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untrustworthy,  with  a romantic  relationship.  Moderate  amount 
of  negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Positive  outcome. 

6=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a romantic  relationship.  Strong  amount  of 
negative  emotions  related  to  this:  Positive  outcome. 

7=  mention  of  the  woman  having  difficulty  trusting  or  having 
trusted  and  found  out  that  the  other  person  was 
untrustworthy,  with  a romantic  relationship.  Moderate  or 
strong  amount  of  negative  emotions  related  to  this.  Negative 
out  come . 

SUMMARY : 

0=  no  trust  issues  mentioned 

1=  trust  difficulties,  nonromantic  relationship,  minimal 
emotions,  negative  or  positive  outcome. 

2=  trust  diff.,  nonromantic  relationship,  moderate  or  strong 
emotions,  positive  outcome. 

3=  trust  diff.,  nonromantic  relationship,  moderate  or  strong 
emotions,  negative  outcome. 

4=  trust  diff.,  romantic  relationship,  minimal  emotions, 
positive  or  negative  outcome. 

5=  trust  difficulties  in  romantic  relationship,  moderate 
emotions,  positive  outcome. 

6=  trust  difficulties  in  romantic  relationship,  strong 
emotions,  positive  outcome. 

7=  trust  difficulties  in  romantic  relationship,  moderate  or 
strong  emotions,  negative  outcome. 

Egocentricity : 

Is  there  any  mention  of  someone  in  the  story  (the  woman  or 
another  person)  manipulating  others  or  being  coercive  to 
others  primarily  to  meet  their  own  selfish  needs,  without 
regard  for  the  other? 

0=  no  mention  of  manipulation  or  coercion  for  selfish  needs 
1=  some  mention  of  minimal  manipulation  or  coercion  in  a 
nonromantic  relationship 

2=  mention  of  a moderate  amount  of  manipulation  or  coercion 
in  a nonromantic  relationship 

3=  mention  of  a strong  amount  of  manipulation  or  coercion  in 
a nonromantic  relationship 

4=  mention  of  minimal  manipulation  or  coercion  in  a romantic 
relationship 

5=  mention  of  a moderate  amount  of  manipulation  or  coercion 
in  a romantic  relationship,  with  a positive  outcome  mentioned 
6=  mention  of  a strong  amount  of  manipulation  or  coercion  in 
a romantic  relationship,  with  a positive  outcome 
7=  mention  of  a moderate  or  strong  amount  of  manipulation  or 
coercion  in  a romantic  relationship,  with  a negative  outcome 
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SUMMARY:  1-4  outcome  irrelevant  to  scoring 
0=  no  manipulation  or  coercion 

1=  minimal  manipulation  or  coercion,  nonromantic  relationship 
2=  moderate  manipulation  or  coercion,  nonromantic 
relationship 

3=  strong  manipulation  or  coercion,  nonromantic  relationship 
4=  minimal  manipulation  or  coercion,  romantic  relationship 
5=  moderate  manipulation  or  coercion,  romantic  relationship, 
positive  outcome 

6=  strong  manipulation  or  coercion,  romantic  relationship, 
positive  outcome 

7=  moderate  or  strong  manipulation  or  coercion,  romantic 
relationship,  negative  outcome 

Social  Incompetence: 

Is  there  any  reference  to  this  woman's  shyness  or  social 
incompetence,  and  is  this  seen  as  a cause  of  present 
unhappine  s s ? 

0=  no  mention  of  social  incompetence  or  shyness 
1=  mention  of  minimal  amounts  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness  in  a nonromantic  relationship 

2=  mention  of  moderate  amount  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness  in  a nonromantic  relationship 

3=  mention  of  strong  amounts  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness,  in  a nonromantic  relationship 

4=  mention  of  minimal  social  incompetence  or  shyness  in  a 
romantic  relationship 

5=  mention  of  a moderate  amount  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness  in  a romantic  relationship,  positive  outcome 
6=  mention  of  a strong  amount  of  social  incompetence  or 
shyness  in  a romantic  relationship,  with  a positive  outcome 
1—  mention  of  a moderate  or  strong  amount  of  social 
incompetence  or  shyness  in  a romantic  relationship,  with  a 
negative  outcome 


APPENDIX  G 

SAMPLE  RESPONSES  TO  TAT  CARDS 


Picture  One  (TAT  Card  3GF) 

21-year-old  white  female,  divorced  family  group 

She  has  a horrible  headache.  The  police  just  called  and 
told  her  that  her  son  was  implicated  in  vandalism  at  school. 
She  is  tearful  and  wondering  how  she  and  her  husband  will 

bail  him  out.  He  comes  home  and  together  we  place  a course 

of  action. 

Insecure  Attachment  = 0 Egocentricity  = 0 

Alienation  = 0 Social  Incompetence  = 0 


18- year-old  white  female,  intact  family  group 

This  girl  has  just  lost  her  virginity.  Her  name  is 
Peggy.  She  feels  extremely  guilty  for  what  she  has  done  for 
both  religious  and  personal  reasons.  Peggy  had  sex  with  her 
boyfriend  just  to  please  him  and  gain  his  love.  In  the  end 
she  lost  because  he  really  used  her.  Now  she  is  upset 
because  she  feels  used  and  worthless. 

Insecure  Attachment  = 6 Egocentricity  = 7 

Alienation  = 7 Social  Incompetence  = 0 

Picture  Two  (TAT  Card  4) 

19- year-old  white  female,  intact  family  group 

The  woman  in  the  picture  has  had  a very  busy  day.  She 
finally  has  a chance  to  relax,  so  she  goes  to  sit  on  the 
front  porch  and  watches  her  children  playing  in  the  yard. 
It's  a beautiful  day  and  she's  just  enjoying  being  there, 
relaxing  and  watching  the  funny  things  children  do. 

Insecure  Attachment  = 0 Egocentricity  = 0 

Alienation  = 0 Social  Incompetence  = 0 
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18-year-old  white  female,  divorced  family  group 

The  woman  in  this  picture  has  been  hurt  many,  many  times 
by  the  men  in  her  life.  She  is  thinking  about  how  miserable 
she  is.  She  ponders  the  thought  that  she  will  spend  her 
entire  life  being  hurt.  She  puts  on  a smile  to  hide  the 
hurt . 


Insecure  Attachment  = 7 Egocentricity  = 0 

Alienation  = 7 Social  Incompetence  = 0 


Picture  3 (Card  8 GF) 

19-year-old  white  female,  intact  family  group 

This  woman  is  trying  to  get  the  man  to  realize  he 
belongs  with  her,  not  the  sleazy  woman  in  the  background. 

She  was  driving  past  a local  motel  at  midday  and  spotted  his 
car  parked  in  the  lot.  She  went  to  the  desk  to  find  what 
room  he  was  in  and  confronted  him  immediately.  He  responded 
by  saying  he  was  worthless  and  didn't  deserve  her.  She  tried 
to  reassure  him,  although  she  wondered  if  she  could  ever 
really  trust  him  again. 

Insecure  Attachment  = 6 Egocentricity  = 0 

Alienation  = 7 Social  Incompetence  = 0 


22-year-old  hispanic  female,  divorced  family  group 

This  is  a picture  of  a couple  who  are  engaged.  They 
care  about  each  other  very  much.  Earlier  in  the  day,  another 
man  said  something  unpleasant  to  the  woman,  and  she  is 
telling  her  fiance  about  the  situation.  He  isn't  very  happy 
and  gets  defensive  for  her.  He  wants  to  go  confront  the 
other  man,  but  she  talks  him  out  of  it.  They  spend  a 
wonderful  evening  together. 

Insecure  Attachment  = 0 Egocentricity  = 0 

Alienation  = 0 Social  Incompetence  = 0 
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